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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


As Simon Boccanegra 


Carlo Edwards photo 


In which role he opens the Metropolitan Opera season 





LILY PONS 


MUSICAL 


visited many of the movie studios while in California for operatic performances. Here 


she is seen with Robert Montgomery, Joan Crawford 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer lot. 


and Ramon Novarro on the 


COURIER 


JOSEF, MARIANNA and ROSINA 


LHEVINNE, 
in front of the entrance to the castle of 
Count Almeida, Mondsee, Austria. 


GRACE / 3LAU 
HANS CLEME 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor greeted 
Miss Angelau upon her return to Berlin 


MAY BEEGLE 

burgh impresario, is celebrating he 
tenth season in this work. During her 

career Miss Beegle has 
vorld-renowned artists and en- 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., iwmcluding 
eight consecutive seasons of perform- 
ances by the Chicago Ctvic Opera 
Company. She recently was made an 
} member of Mu Phi Epsilon, 


nonorary 
national (Photo by 


manager 
brought 7 
sembles 


MUSK sorority 


DP 
Farry) 


LILLIAN EVANTI 
Leo, in Berlin, 
chstein Saal, Oct 
) presenting ci 


in Europe. 


ERNEST SCHELLING AND JOHN ERSKINE 


join with Olin Downes, of the New York Times, in playing the Bach concerto in D 
minor for three pianos at the opening program in the advanced series of Concerts for 
Children and Young People of the New York Philharmonic today (November 19). 


(Photo by Cosmo-Sileo Co.) 


MARGUERITE POTTER, 
founder of the New York Madrigal So- 
ciety, originated a plan to make pos- 
sible New York début recitals at a 
minimum expense. Under this plan the 
artist is freed of all ea pense, the recital 
being professional in every detail, in- 
cluding concert hall, ushers, programs 

and audience. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional 


Europe 


MR. 


With them is Teresita Carreno, their daughter. 
France, England and Germany. 


News Pictures) 


following a season with the Imperial 
Opera Company in Australia. 


BASIL GAUNTLETT, 
pianist, returned from abroad after hav- 
ing played in London, Paris and many 
other Continental cities, was presented 
in the Music Through the Ages series 
on rember 9 by Helen Fowles at the 
Barbison-Plasa, New York. (Photo by 
Vesley Blackmore). 


) MRS. RICHMOND HARRIS 
The Harrises toured Italy, 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. | MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Teacuer oF Piano Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
Method sag od upon the entire eae artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
rather than some phase of the 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th b St, N. aS 
790 Riverside Drive, ‘7 York BRadhurst 2-3729 Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle 











_ REGINA A. DE SALES 
amiss PERRY AVERILL 


VOICE AND REPERTORY BARITONE 
TreacHeR oF SINGING 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New, York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-473. 








ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist~Teacher-Conductor Educatiohal Alliance Orchestra 


ANNA S. STRASSNER 
Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with Institute of Musical Art F RANCIS MOORE 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 Pianist, TracHer, ACCOMPANIST 


169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2433 JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 











ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 
ssical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 86965 | F{UGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 














ORGANIST ~ PF comaygnro | s 
ORATORIO SOCIETY st 84th St., 
MRS. I. af: La OF SIRGING OF N. ¥. New York 








Studios 
Steinway Hall, 113 West at 57th St.,New York City 
Ww ori 
Cron Gtanevey Eases 


GEORGE I. TILTON 


OrGANiIst AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Prespyterian CuuacH 


JORGE C. BENITEZ N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
VOICE TRAINING Tel, Trenton 5066 
n all its branches 


250 West 82nd Street, New York 
TRafalgar 7-9453 














DEANE DOSSERT 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD * tig IGA Mee Poe 
Member of the — Academy of Appointments by letter only 


Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


171_West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
EDWIN McARTHUR 713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2178 


















MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





CHARLES LEE TRACY Taare oP senquna 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Saudis te N: cenmien Jt ee tained af 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent sin, ing, he has the — to form great artists.” 
Appointments by letter or telephone only tancesco Lam 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


COURIER 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
ART OF SINGING TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York Satan: Maes teed 
et an 
a 1425 Broadway, N.Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 
























ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Its Tech , Literat d Int i 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS isenber of pana of “the Juilliard al ag 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 | Director of 


Music in the Barrington School for Girls 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
























FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: 


Also Classes for Children 














SUsquehanna 7-6625 








CARLO KOHRSSEN 


Teacner oF PIANO AND THEORY 
$26 W. 139th St., N. Y. Tel. BRadhurst 2-3364 





Conductor Washington Heights Choral Society MARY KEEGAN 


Voca Coacu—AccomPaNist—TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 71st St., 








New York SUs. 7-9763 









ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel. : TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING STUART ROSS 


Coacn-AccoMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 


















121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





Teleph SU: h 7-5720 
WALTER W. PLOCK EDWIN GRASSE 
TEACHER OF SINGING VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor, 103rd i New York 


Telephone ACadem 
Will Accept Advanced Viet Pupils 

















WILLIAM S. BRADY ALBERTO BIMBONI 
TEACHER OF SINGING ConpUCcTOR 
Membe: ¢ Fi 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. New York and Faculty of ‘Mavate San of Ween di Fone 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 la 


380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 














ELSA HILGER, Ce.uisr 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





MARIA HILGER, Viounist MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 

Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 

Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 


Opera 
Srupios: 














and Concert Stage 
1425 Broapway, N. Y. 









Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 
WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of *“VocaL Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti WALTER LEARY 


Teacher of Singing 






Baritone 









22 West 85th St., New York City 
Teleph SUsquebanaa 7-0123 








Organist Home Baptist Church 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 





Tel. EDgecombe 4-4819 


Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Instruction . 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 


Between 









77th and 78th Streets 
New York 














WALTER SQUIRE 


TEacHER OF Piano AND THEORY 














Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. Ts & 7%. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 


Telephones: PEnnsylvanie 6-2634 and omben 1439 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL || panying slip and become a 
Steinway Hall, New York City 





Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York a 
re Telephone: BUtterfield 8-600 The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


auice Lawrence war? |! The M[USICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganist 
TEACHER oF one i ogy 2 
Assistant to Wilbur A 
ean litan Overs 
ork, and 42 Rockwood Ave. 







House ton ids, rvs 









Piano, Or 
Action, cing. 
Director; F. W. 
Been Zottarelli. 


28 So. PortTLanp Avs., BrooxLrn, N. ¥., N&vins 8-3462 


THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
n, Violin tlty Mrs Dramatic 


Carl Fiqué 
‘8 Bruno Timmermann; 
Free cholar ship 5. 


, Faculty 








ERNEST CARTER, Muvus.Doc. 
subscriber of the MUSICAL us a ae Cee City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 



























MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: 












CHelsea 3-6911 

















roadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
pena Hel: PEnn. 6-2634 
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SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
i i .2 English, om and German Song repert 
Coat, Tenn eae 305 West 57th Street, New Work 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG COURIER. 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 
Bteinway Pienos Used 
, 1 57th St., 
eesti ck fein.) Oe See 
Dictionary of Music For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 year and include the dictionary. 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER definitions of terms and Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 
SIGHT SINGING SC SCHOOL phrases in general use in 
(F Teacher for os Met. Opera Se) pop This offer is for en WRTTTEPTTEL ETL TOLL 
6 Sa AND ADVANCED CLASSES ol gy UNO RR RS ws ia vagkss ch aceannnemai BRUNO HUHN 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing and olds pda Mag eo 
features of * Galie-Farie-Cheve System ited period. HY nese ceccecccveccneccconsesccessoesccscocceses 
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FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Musie 


Steinway Hall, N.Y. C. Address Secy., St. George, 8 1 





MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgégt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocue AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Feewon, Irauiuan, Spanien and a 


DioTIon ; Lawevacs CoacH le 
1342-16th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Tel. Biensonburst 6- 5146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 





CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann met 


Xpon: hod 
Srup1o: 915 Cauneoms Hatt, N.Y. RaAvenswood 8-6965 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPBRA—-CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


¢MARGOLIS sits 


1428 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Wy 22tk 


VOCAL STUDIO 
New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 














50 Bast 77th St., 


u SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Soloist St Bartholomew's Church 
28 iat Ly — St., New York 
Telephone E 








i Hinelander 4-1150 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. Y¥. C. 


WARFORD *:* 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384¢ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecunic — Dictrion 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 





TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 


mocern 
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ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
4 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


epournen” SA CERDOTE 
SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
yen scner ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 
FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGG, 








ILL. 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 





Author of “‘Key to Musicianship” 
Carnegie Hall Tel. Private Residence 
Studio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th St 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Studios | $17 °steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York Ci 
Studio 717 Tel.: ClIrcle 7-018 








ae 


Z>pe 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ili 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Seclawer, Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. Laza 3-8717 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 








Studio: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
+ =a Auditions—Scholarships 
‘we Recent Yeare in Burope 
21 West 95th Suen New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


it—Coach 
4 om or Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 78rd S8t., N. Y. C. 
TRafalgar 1-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent a 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-1733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
8. 4. Frrzstuons, Publ., 509 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


OLIV MAINE 


OCAL ANALYST 
Fifth guns Hotel, New r- City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-64 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN H U S S 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Spoststiote 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th , a 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. Tel. MOtt Bod be 0363 


PuILABEL PaA CONSERVATORY 
USIC 


4% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 

Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 

Juilliard Foundation of 








Riverside 9-014) 





























The 








New York 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


National President: Dororny Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., 


NationaL Cius House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New York 
Telephone SUs. 17-9880 
Home Environment for Music Sendeate 
4 M. Werpenorr, Mer 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


COURIER 


JOSEFIN®G_~ 
HARTMAN - VOLLMER 
Coach and Accompanist 
‘The perfect accompanist.””—Mme. Schumann-Heink 


Sropio: 315 W. 75th &t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2371 


ZEROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice en Ce in French, Italian and English 
era—Mise-en-Scene for 

Studio of the heater: 601 West 110th New York 
Tel. CAthedral 8-3603 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 














per 
Street, 








November 19, 1932 
“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 

be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yoci music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—OraTor10—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to a. and costume numbers, 











MATHILDA McKINNEY 


PIANIST 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N.-Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


vena PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, ery Il, 
re Leng Beach 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 











Chicago, Ill 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


pagenies and Directer, Lag ry + mgt and Unien Theo. 
cal Seminary. Direetor of bb —aage Musie of 
Usise Theologics! Seminary “i Fifth Ave.. _ a 





KAMMERER 


TEACHER OF Voices, 
Studio: 


rA>ro 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
713 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


ducto 
2% Dept. a Sehoo! 
a eee: and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 


BUTLER ~~~. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ili. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafaigar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Address c/o Mrs. 
Flushing, L. I. 


A. 











& PZZP5 





Pan 


Soprano 











no 
pe me 33 Mitchell Ave. 
Tel. FLushing 9-2360 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York CIrcle 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—“Spirit of the atyeieviene East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie B. 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, nl. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bidg. 


EDWIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, 








Management : 








Chicago, Ill. 


SWAIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-152 








Columbia School of Music BARITONE 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Fine Arts Building Chicago 
A 
CONCERT 
®K R A F Tis s THOMPSON PIANIST 
i] Concert—TENOR—Oratorio Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
R President Columbia School of Muste x 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 





RU TH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studics—1455—5Slst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 32-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosprHiINne Louconess, Emity Day, aoe 
MoCorp, Haus =, CLairB ALOEB, BTO 
145 West 80th St., New York 

Phone SUsquehanna 71-7763 


* DANIELL 


A 

D 

G TEACHER OF VOICE 

E Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th S&t., 
Riverside 9-5706 


RAY 


Chicago 











New York City 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N.Y. SUs. 7-9155 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND Concert PiANist—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








Representative: 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TREACHER OF VoicE 
Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 





Onion Theological New Yor 





University of Kansas 


D’AMICO 


Tenor AND Director 
VocaL TEACHER aNpD CoacH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—Composer—Conductor 
Chicago Musical College 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 
Bird renee Smog: MBE rr gs—Stories 
s—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative ‘work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5. 00, will apply on full 


course. 
‘4 ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East seth St. NEW YORK CITY 





>roneZ 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda Baroness K. E. von Klienner, 1730 een, N. Y. €, 











AIDA DONINELLI 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Concert-REcITAL 
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McCormack in London Thrills 


Vast Throng at Quasi-Farewell 


Ten Thousand Auditors Weep, Laugh and Shout for More 
—Beethoven via Schnabel Sells Out Queens Hall 


—Elman Pays Tschaikowsky; 
Mozart — Robeson 


Gieseking, 
in Vaudeville 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Two concerts during the last 
week have been sold out; the rest, insofar 
as they were not club affairs, had poor pick- 
ings. The two exceptions were John Mc- 
Cormack at Albert Hall, and Artur Schna- 
bel at Queens. Now McCormack and 
Schnabel are worlds removed in the objects 
they strive to achieve; but they are equal 
in the degree to which they approach their 
aim. Both completely capture their audi- 
ences because they are completely convincing 
in what they do. 

John’s audience, of course, was the larger. 
Albert Hall holds somewhere near 10,000 
people and there was hardly an empty seat. 
The hall rocked with applause after every 
song. Women wept over Hamilton Harty’s 
Wake Feast; sighs swept the hall after 
chestnuts like I Hear You Calling Me and 
The Last Rose of Summer. The crowd 
shouted for Mother Machree—and got it. 
There were fifteen songs on the program; 
John sang twenty-nine. “It’s not my throat 
that’s weary,” said John; “but it’s my feet 
that feel the strain.” 

The best things, musically, were Hugo 
Wolf’s Schlafendes Jesuskind and Herr was 
tragt der Boden hier. McCormack is partial 
to Wolf, and fussy people might have liked 
him to go heavier on this kind of thing 
and lighter on the Irish specialties. But 
the crowd at Albert Hall thought other- 
wise; it was John’s last appearance for two 
years (tours to South Africa, etc. ) and 
they just stood there and shouted “Come 
back.” 

A BEETHOVEN SERVICE 


The Queens Hall crowd on the preceding 
day was different. It, too, filled every seat, 
even on the platform behind the piano; 
but it was a congregation rather than an 
audience. Five sonatas all in a row, and 
each of them by Beethoven. Only the 
F minor (misnamed Appassionata) drew the 
big ovations; Schnabel, wary of such dis- 
orders, put it in the middle, in order to 
send the congregation home in a_ sober 
mood, after the unobtrusive B flat major, 
op. 22. Most impressive of all, perhaps, 
was the E minor, op. 90, in which Bee- 
thoven exhausts every mood from boisterous 
energy to serenest tenderness. And yet— 
what could be more invigorating than the 
early A major op. 2, No. 2 or the little 
G minor op. 49, No, 2, despised by great 
pianists as too “easy”? 

London’s connoisseurs are getting the full 
measure of the Master of Bonn; and it is 
the greatest compliment to Schnabel that, 





FREE BROADCASTING 
OF RECORDS 
STOPPED IN EUROPE 


Lonpon.—The phonograph compan- 
ies of Europe, including the British 
and continental branches of the major 
American companies, have decided not 
to permit any longer the playing of 
records over the radio, and have sent 
out a warning to this effect: “Any 
unauthorized broadcasting or public 
performance of records constitutes an 
infringement of the patents and will 
render the infringer liable to an action 
at law.” 

As yet no action has been taken 
under the new regulations against cin- 
ema, dance-hall or restaurant manage- 
ments who have been entertaining 
their customers by the playing of rec- 
ords, but it is expected to follow. The 
phonograph companies claim that a 
falling-off in the sale of records is 
partly due to the radio and other pub- 
lic use of records. The prohibition is 


considered to be merely a prelude to 
an enforcement of royalty payments. 
A contract with the B. B. C. permits 
that corporation in the restricted use 
of records for a certain uae: s 














for once, the composer holds the centre of 

the stage. In three recitals Schnabel has 

played fourteen out of the thirty-two; the 

rest are to follow in four more sessions. 
A New SyMpHony 


A new symphony by a British composer 
is the most newsy item in the orchestral 
activity of the week. Armstrong Gibbs, 
forty-two, has had the temerity to essay the 
full- length form, though not in large pro- 
portions. That in itself is something in 
these days of tabloids, blackouts and shorts. 
It is, alas, an eclectic score, essentially 
homophonous in style and earth-bound in 
spirit. There is the usual briskness which 
passes for energy, and the usual touch of 
rhetorical pathos, the usual nostalgic pas- 
toralism in the slow movement, and the 
customary heroic peroration in the last. 
There are slightly “sour” fanfares, too, not 


unrelated to Mahler in his sentimentally 
ironic mood. But, as already said, it is some- 
thing for a post-war musician to write a 
symphony, and an Anglo-Saxon at that. 
Adrian Boult meas the work, for broad- 
casting purpo 

Boult and the full B.B.C. Orchestra had 
Mischa Elman for their soloist at No. 2 
concert this season. Elman exhumed the 
Tschaikowsky concerto, unaccountably neg- 
lected here in recent years. He _ bestrode 
his war horse like a cavalier, and pulled out 
great gobs of beautiful tone that stuck to 
plaintive phrases like gorgeous treacle. 
Kreisler once said that Elman’s playing was 
like the vagaries of a beautiful woman; 
her beauty justified everything she did. The 
audience in Queens Hall evidently agreed 
with Kreisler and gave him a rousing ova- 
tion. 

Frank Bridge’s rhapsody, Enter Spring, 
and Bantock’s Sappho prelude represented 
the more pictorial side of British music at 
this concert; and César Franck’s D minor 
symphony provided the conclusion of a 
rather sticky program, to which the orches- 
tra was able to do more than justice. 

GIESEKING PLays Mozart 

Walter Gieseking has appeared under the 
auspices of the Pianoforte Society, which 
does not provide facilities for the foreign 
press. I did, however, hear him play, over 
the radio, the C major Mozart concerto in 
that very pointed, delicate filigree style in 
which he is unexcelled. Gieseking’s Mozart 

(Continued on page 16) 





Cheers Greet Jeritza in 


Her Return to Concert 


Nelson Eddy Shares Honors With Prima Donna in Salome 
Excerpts—Reiner’s Brilliant Strauss Conducting 
By MARGARET HARRIS 


While the politically minded rallied about 
the Times Building on election night (No- 
vember 8), only a block or two distant 
the musically minded crowded into the 
Metropolitan Opera House to hear the sec- 
ond in the series of Musicians Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, under the direction of 
Fritz Reiner, with Maria Jeritza and Nelson 
Eddy, soloists. It was Mme. Jeritza’s first 
appearance in New York since she parted 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company last 
spring. 

Reiner’s program paired a conservative 
group of old-fashioned modernists and sturdy 
classicists: Brahms’ Academic Festival 
Overture; the andante moderato from the 
Mahler second symphony; Respighi’s tran- 
scription of the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor; Strauss’ Kaiser Waltz and a 
“symphonic “synopsis” of Richard Strauss’ 
Salome, which enlisted the services of the 
two singers. 

Mr. Reiner, Mme. Jeritza and Mr. Eddy 
gave their services to the cause of their 
fellow-artists, while Mme. Jeritza was in- 
strumental in having Richard Strauss and 
his publisher waive all royalty rights for 
the occasion, 

The overflowing audience heard the di- 
verse symphonic preamble to the opera ex- 
certs raptly and were moved to spon- 
taneous and thunderous applause for Reiner’s 
highly effective reading of the Mahler work. 
To play the role of helmsman to 200 players 
and carry them through the intricate ways 
and moods of Mahler with the finish and 
precision with which Reiner led, was an 
achievement which deserved the tribute it 
received. Heads nodded and swayed during 
the playing of the infectious Kaiser Waltz, 
and Bach (in Respighi dress) was not 
without honor, though it may have seemed 
to some that the proportion of the orchestra 
was a trifle out of keeping with the re- 
quirements of the work. 

The big moment, of course, was Jeritza’s 
appearance on the stage. The audience 
greeted her as a member of reigning vocal 
royalty, and she was applauded for several 
minutes before Reiner was able to raise his 
baton for attention. It was a stirring sight, 
all the more so because of its sincerity, and 
because her singing through the evening, 
and her strong musical and textual por- 
trayal of Salome warranted the warm re- 
gard of the audience. Here was Jeritza 
singing Salome—in snatches, perhaps, but 
surely the most dramatic and highly col- 
ored portions of the opera—in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, only the second Sa- 
lome, after all, to ask for John’s head in 
that dignified quarter. Mme. Jeritza was 





permitted to take two justified individual 
encores, the Ho yo to ho cry from Walkiire 
and Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. 

iddy, portraying the ill-fated John rang 
out above the tremendous orchestra, in the 
seduction scene. The richness and perfect 
evenness of his voice, as well as the intel- 
ligence he displays in his singing, have made 
him within a period of only a few seasons 
one of the outstanding and yet most promis- 
ing of the American list of singers. 

The audience responded eagerly to the 
music of Strauss, and the orchestra under 
Reiner gave the score a surging, colorful 
and intensely dramatic reading. He is a 
Strauss expert beyond question, and fitted 
essentially for the task by training, mental- 
ity, musicianship, and temperament. 





STRAUSS STARTS NEW 
OPERA 


Vienna.—Richard Strauss has, it is 
announced, now finished his much her- 
alded opera, Arabella. He has already 
begun work upon a new stage work 
entitled Die Schweigsame Frau (The 
Silent Woman), the text of which is 
by Stefan Zweig, Austrian writer, 
brother of Arnold Zweig, author of 
the war novel, Sergeant Grisha. B. 











Supervia Wins Ovation 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 
Paris. — The Opéra-Comique reopened 
brilliantly on November 10, the audience in- 
cluding the President of the French Repub- 
lic and entourage. The performance was 
Carmen, with Supervia in the title role; 
Denya as Micaela; Micheletti, Don José; 
Ponzio, Escamillo; and Inghelbrecht con- 
ducting. Supervia won a sweeping success, 
with a great ovation for her impersonation, 

ScHWERKE, 


Tibbett Sings for 4,500 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Winnipec, Man.—Lawrence Tibbett en- 
thralled a capacity audience last night for 
two hours and a half at the opening con- 
cert in the new Winnipeg auditorium. 4,200 
people in the body of the house and nearly 
300 on the stage heard him sing. Hundreds 
were turned away. Last night’s audience 
also attended during a heavy snowstorm. 
F, M, G. 


Seattle Applauds Cameron 


(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
SEATTLE, WAsSH.—Basil Cameron, con- 
ducting entirely without score, imbued the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra with new life 
and vitality in the first concert of the sea- 
son. Dvorak’s New World symphony was 
given a superb performance. Weber, Schu- 
bert and Liszt numbers were also on the 
program. ; 


San Carlo Signs Jeritza 


Fortune Gallo has engaged Maria Jeritza 
as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. The first appearance of the 
Viennese soprano with this organization was 
in Boston, November 16, which was also 
her opera début in that city. She sang the 
role of Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Two evenings later she appeared as Elsa in 
Lohengrin. 





Ravel’s Piano Concerto 


Premiered in New York 


Brilliant, Witty Work, Lacking in Depth—Sylvan Levin Plays 
Sparklingly—Stokowski Leads Sibelius 
By LEONARD LIEBLING 


Previously heard in Philadelphia and 
Boston, Ravel’s piano concerto (composed 
last year) had its New York premiére on 
November 8, at the Carnegie Hall concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Sylvan Levin 
was the exponent of the solo piano part. 

Ravel sent out his opus with the state- 
ment that it represents an effort to create 
a “virtuoso” concerto, brilliant rather than 
profound; written primarily for the display 
of pianism and not because of an inner 
musical need of expression on the part of 
the composer. 

His intention is met fully by the nature 
of the result. The concerto is surface music, 
hard, bright, mostly glittering, percussive, 
chatty, and even topical, with its touches 
of the rhythms and “blues” of jazz. No 
heart warming lyricism, no drama, no pas- 
sion, vitalizes these pages. The first move- 
ment offers the best of the thematic mate- 
rial, but most of the subjects are fragmen- 
tary except in the slow middle section 
which features an imitation of the ancient 
classical instrumental aria. A long piano 
solo announces the theme, and then plays 
rather dry, Czerny-like passages, while the 
orchestra repeats the austere melody. The 


finale of the work is a whirling rush of 
rhythmics, with no oasis of restful melo- 
dizing. When the last measures sound, one 
is left breathless, 


somewhat amused, but 





not musically edified. Ravel orchestrates his 
hop-skip-and-a-jump concerto with much 
resource and a noticeable suggestion of cyni- 
cism. 

Mr. Levin’s piano playing showed at its 
musical and technical best. He set iorth 
eloquently whatever melodic shreds there 
are, and his fingers flew adroitly through 
the rushing passages, the while his rhythm 
had refreshing exactitude and zest. He 
took the finale at a furious pace, brilliantly 
partnered by Leopold Stokowski and his 
expert orchestra. 

Sibelius’ fourth symphony, E minor, 
opened the program, and although the con- 
ductor lavished all his skill on the compe- 
sition and the orchestra played it admirably, 
no flaming spark was struck by this un- 
equal, rambling, and rather dull symphonic 
dissertation. Sibelius seems to have had 
his day, like many another creator without 
real genius. The world has not seen fit to 
accept him as one of the abidingly necessary 
masters. 

Also on the program of the evening were 
Stravinsky’s dazzling Fire Bird Suite, and 
Debussy’s Engulfed Cathedral, but, duty call- 
ing me to another sector of the musical 
front, I had regretfully to forego the hear- 
ing of those two pieces, which Stokowski 
interprets with especial insight and joy of 
playing. 
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THe Psycuotocy oF LEGATO IN PIANO PLAYING 


By GEORGE WOODHOUSE 


ARLY in this century Busoni made 

the disturbing discovery that the piano 

is not, strictly speaking, a legato in- 
strument. The facts are irrefutable. The 
piano is and must remain a percussion in- 
strument. The sudden impact of the ham- 
mers against the strings causes the tone lit- 
erally to explode on our hearing, from which 
moment it tends to diminish, the rapidity of 
its evanescence being very pronounced in 
the higher registers. This limitation has a 
charm of its own which has been effectively 
employed by certain composers, notably Cho- 
pin, Scriabin and Debussy, for the creation 
of delicate, ethereal effects, but it undoubt- 
edly deprives both the pianist and the lis- 
tener of actual experience of dynamic pro- 
gression. It has to be acknowledged that 
true legato, that is, actual control of the dy- 
namics of tone such as is possible for the 
singer is denied to the pianist. However 
much he may desire to express his feeling 
of musical continuity the instrument remains 
wholly unresponsive to any technical act 
other than that which influences the move- 
ment of hammers and dampers. 

Nevertheless, if the deduction is made that 
continuity is merely a matter of static rest- 
ing on depressed keys or of the sustaining 
pedal, then nothing less than a revolution 
in pianoforte technic can rationalize tradi- 
tional methods of playing. Moreover, if this 
theory be accepted, the phrase marks, which 
composers, especially since the time of Bee- 
thoven, have used in their compositions, are 
robbed of their meaning, and the implied ges- 
tures of the slur and the legato phrase are 
likewise rendered meaningless. 

The methods of the greatest artists leave 
us in no doubt as to their attitude to this 
important question. Busoni obviously had 
no illusions about the instrument itself, yet 
in his editions of Bach almost every figure 
and phrase has some indication of the kind 
of touch to be employed, the espressivo 
phrase not infrequently being marked legato 
tenuto possibile. Likewise Cortot in his edi- 
tions of Chopin in passages expressly marked 
with pedal constantly adds fingering to en- 
able the pianist to maintain key contact. 


Example 1 


Chopin Prelude N2 20 


(Bars 7 and 8) -~ 
45 4 
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Take the opening bars of the a 
sonata in D minor (op. 31, No. 


Example 2 


Largo 


=P 


Ee ‘i 


How is continuity expressed in the inter- 
vals which divide the intermittent acts of 
touch in such a phrase? The staccato and 
portamento markings are as indicated in 
the Schnabel, Cotta and many other edi- 
tions. Here all physical means of expressing 
continuity seem to be excluded. Yet the 
pianist is called upon to interpret in the 
four notes of the common chord one of 
Beethoven’s significant gestures. Can that 
gesture be broken up into four separate units, 
be played as if sung on four separate 
breaths, and still be made to- express the 
significance which Beethoven has mysteri- 
ously imparted to it? A child can play it 
and produce pleasing tone, but with the 
effect of practising an exercise in broken 
chords. The pianist who would interpret it 
must first appreciate its relation to the whole 
movement and discover for himself the mu- 
sical equivalent of the gesture that makes 
the listener realize its full significance. 

The conception of playing weight as 
breath shows how this may be accomplished. 
Instead of intermittently releasing the play- 
ing weight in the isolated acts of touch the 
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Schnabel goes still further, and in a pref- 
ace to his edition of Beethoven he writes: 
“This or that fingering in this edi- 
tion may appear somewhat strange. By 
way of explaining these apparent oddi- 
ties the editor ventures to say that his 
selection was not exclusively made with 
a view to easy playing, but that it fre- 
quently arose from a tendency to secure 
or, at least, to bring near—the musical 
expression required by the spirit and es- 
sence of the composition. Quite often 
the editor was guided by the pedagogic 
conception of a piano whose tone col- 
oring is unaided by the pedal—the fact 
being that the pedal is very seldom 
used in the classic piano literature as a 
means of coloring. In accordance with 
this conception the use of the pedal 
is rarely indicated in this edition. It 
must be the player’s aim to render song- 
like passages, without recurring to the 

pedal, as if cast in one mold.” 

Tue PIANO AND “BREATHING” 

These significant sentences from the pen 
of one of the greatest interpreters of Bee- 
thoven show how completely the apparent 
limitations of a percussion instrument are 
disregarded in practice. “It must be the 
player’s aim to render song-like passages, 
without recurring to the pedal, as if cast in 
one mold.” This dictum holds equally in 
passages of a song-like character even when 
pedal is used and keys are released. 

Tradition so deeply embedded will be 
found, if analysis is carried far enough, to 
have its rationale. But such analysis makes 
it necessary to adopt new definitions. We 
have to distinguish, for instance, between 
the continuity of phrase and mere key legato, 
for it is clear from the continuity implied 
by Busoni, Cortot and Schnabel that these 
artists are aware of an element beyond the 
mere mechanics of the keyboard. 


pianist must play with a sustained concen- 
tration. This method is naturally invoked 
whenever the interpretative faculties are 
awakened. Observe the gesture of Cortot in 
the opening of the B flat minor sonata, or 
of Schnabel in the last Beethoven sonata, 
and note the magical effect on the spirit of 
the music so interpreted. Even scales be- 
come transformed when the artist touches 
them in this way, as all will agree who 
remember Paderewski’s playing of the last 
variation of Schubert’s B flat impromptu. 
Legato key contact undoubtedly tends to 
stimulate the feeling of continuity, but in 
itself it is not sufficient. Indeed it is pos- 
sible for key legato to be effected without 
the least suggestion of continuity. The evi- 
dence of continuity must, therefore, be 
sought within the act, and it is this inner 
concentration which is undoubtedly implied 
by Sc hnabel in his advice to render song-like 
passages “as if cast in one mould.” 


SUSTAINING OF TONE 


To bring this truth home let the reader 
eee riment with the adagio of the so-called 
Moonlight Sonata, playing each note as 
though sung on one breath (1) legato (2) 
staccato, the pedal being depended upon to 
sustain tone. It will be found that the un- 
natural method of enforcing static condi- 
tions in the intermittent intervals of touch 
entirely destroys the spirit of the music, 
making it sound utterly inconsequent and 
commonplace. On the other hand, if the per- 
former plays it with sustained concentration 
and gentle flowing movement (either legato 
or non-legato) the spirit of the music instant- 
ly revives. Apart altogether from the psycho- 
logical factor (the manner of playing inevi- 
tably identifying itself with the spirit of the 
music played) the method of relying on the ar- 
tificial means of maintaining continuity either 
by means of the pedal or mere key legato 
is wholly inimical to fine touch control. The 





method of adjusting the playing weight with 

every blow would be equivalent to playing 
tennis holding the racquet in the left hand 
until the moment of striking. The play- 
er would be put “off his game.” At the 
piano the analogous method of intermit- 
tently releasing control of playing weight 
in the intervals of striking incurs a sim- 
ilar technical handicap. 

It is evident that the secret of conti- 
nuity lies in a method of playing which 
applies equally to legato and non-legato, 
and that the seeking of its rationale in 
the continuous contact of keys has been 
the stumbling block of theorists through- 
out the history of pianoforte pedagogy. 

In the method of concentration here de- 
scribed the feeling of continuity finds 
natural expression, and the rule should be 
that wherever the difficulties involved in 
effecting key legato impair touch control, 

and pedal is employed, the pianist should re- 
lease his hold of the keys. In other words 
the desire to mould the legato phrase by 
means of a continuous hold on the de- 
pressed keys must not be allowed to defeat 
its purpose. 

When, however, we turn to the piano 
and try to discover the effect of such “lived” 
continuity in the tones of an instrument, 
which in the intervals of the percussion 
moments deprives the player of actual con- 
tact with his medium, it will be seen that 
the task is not an easy one, and the scepti- 
cism of modern scientific pedagogy would, 
at least on the surface, seem to be justi- 
fied. It is one of those problems, the char- 
acter of which makes its solution more a 
question of individual experience than of 
scientific demonstration. Pianoforte tone is 
an intangible and elusive phenomenon which 
makes it impossible to reconcile all the facts 
of musical performance with scientific for- 
mulas, but there exist analogies in other 
arts which at least make the difference be- 
tween lived continuity and artificial con- 
tinuity visible to the eye. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF DEFECTS 


Undeniably the piano is a mechanical and 
wholly artificial means for the presentation 
of the living form of music. It is incapable 
in itself of a true interpretation of even 
the smallest unit of a phrase, the two notes 
of a slur. Each tone is a detached unit, 
for the mechanism of the piano does not 
allow for controlled continuity. The facts 
in this respect, therefore, are identical with 
those of the film: each tone is a detached 
part of the progression of sounds, just as 
are the individual snapshots of the film. 
The progression of sounds is, therefore, in 
reality merely a displacement in certain 
measured durations of sounds or sound com- 
binations by others, as in the film one pic- 
ture is displaced by another. In neither art 
is there any actual connecting movement, 
that essential factor being entirely created 
in the mind of the listener or onlooker by 
the power of illusion. The rapidity with 
which the separate snapshots follow each 
other creates the illusion of movement in 
the pictured play. More is required of the 
pianist and of the interpretative listener to 
create the illusion of musical continuity in 
relation to the piano, and especially when 
listening to slow movements. 

These facts lead to the solution which 
the analogy is intended to supply. It is 
necessary for the actor to express the whole 
gesture of every act for the illusion of move- 
ment to appear natural in the static moments 
of the photographic art, and it is likewise 
necessary for the pianist, who would re- 
capture the living form of music, to ex- 
perience the sensation in the act of playing. 
The piano records static notes, the pianist 
must recreate the composers’ rhythms. The 
potent factor of continuity—the conscious- 
ness of “continual becoming” which persists 
in the musically lived duration of every note 
or chord of a phrase—must be experienced 
in order that those static tones may make 
their momentary contacts with the living 
form of music. The art of pianoforte play- 
ing, like that of etching, must of necessity 
leave much to the imagination. Perhaps this 
is a secret of its charm and popularity. 





STILL BEAUTY TRIUMPHS 
By MAYO DAZEY 


(Music Critic of the San Antonio Light) 


T a time when the commonplace emo- 
tions of commonplace people seem to 
find adequate and satisfying outlet 

through the medium of such popular songs 
as My Man’s Gone, I’m Alone Because I 
Love You, and Nobody Cares, I bring forth, 
rather desperately I confess, certain heart- 
ening memories from the pigeon-holes of my 
memory. Like a breath of rosemary I mull 
them over in delight. Really good music, I 
tell myself, has had since the beginning of 
time, more enduring power over human 
hearts, and has made more vivid impress, 
than the entirety of jazz literature. In sup- 
port of this contention I should like to state 
a few varied instances of music emanating 
from unexpected, and often incongruous 
sources, and in greatly removed portions 
of the country. 

One drizzly day in November, my atten- 
tion was arrested, while awaiting a plane 
ride to Dallas, Texas, by the whistled 
strains of Cesar Franck’s glorious Andante 
quietoso. The sound came from the lips of 
a bespattered mechanic engaged at the mo- 
ment in puttering over the motor. I ques- 
tioned the young fellow, who told me that 
three years before, he had heard the num- 
ber broadcast from a New York studio; 
that its beauty had so enslaved his imagina- 
tion that he had straightway bought the 
record and learned to whistle the whole bur- 
den of its melody. 

Walking through the ward of the Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children in Boston, Mass., 
my companion, the nurse in charge, requested 
a little child who was fast becoming blind, 
to sing a song. Whereupon, to my great de- 
light, the tiny lad began, in a voice as sweet 
as a reed, Ethelbert Nevin’s Dittez moi 
belle enchantresse? Subsequently I learned 
that the child’s mother had repeatedly sung 
this fascinating little lyric to him, before 
death took her away. All the gaiety and 
charm of the song was a spiritual solace now, 
in the baffled suffering of her child. 

A few years ago we wintered in the little 
town of ger Vegas, New Mexico, lying so 
securely and picturesquely in the shadow of 
Hermit’s Peak. While there we visited the 
abandoned remains of historic old Fort 
Union, some twenty miles from the village. 
Intrigued by the colossal ruins, the great 
chimneys of which stood up like sentinels 
against the horizon, we finally came upon 
the death-cells, verily the most formidable 
and hopeless of prison accoutrement. Low, 
wretched stone enclosures into which little 
light entered, and the rusted hinges of whose 
heavy doors still hung crazily from the 


outer walls, mutely attesting the impossibil- 
ity of escape. 

It was in one of these death-cells, carved 
deeply into the solid stone, that. we were 
able, incredulously, to decipher the first four 
bars of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. Below 
was a natne and a date, and the announce- 
ment that, within three short days, the man 
whose “hopeless hand held the instrument,” 
was to be shot as a deserter. Months later, 
haunted by the incident, we wrote to Wash- 
ington, and were able to substantiate the 
fact that such a man actually was incarcer- 
ated at Fort Union at that time, and was 
subsequently “dispatched to meet his God” 
on the date given. What a gracious and 
beautiful gesture with which to end a life! 
What a pathetically lovely swan-song! 

We took comfort, as we reflected upon 
his tragic death, that this young fellow— 
possessive of such potential spiritual forti- 
tude—was less in need of sympathy than 
many of the rest of us might have been. 

A few weeks ago the writer was accosted 
by a little gamin on the streets of Chicago, 
with the offer to “sing a song for a penny.’ 
And what was my bewilderment and delight 
to hear the first verse of Brahms’ Wiegen- 
lied, delivered in German and in high boyish 
treble. The lad explained that his father had 
at one time played with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra (how his eyes shone, and 
how proud was the lift of his chin!), and 
that his mother often sang the younger 
members of the family to sleep with this 
tender, unforgettable cradle song. 

Apparently, then, the germ of artistic 
beauty survives much. Obviously it con- 
tinues to sustain and solace millions who 
demand not froth or substitutes, but satis- 
fying spiritual sustenance. 

Only yesterday, motoring through the 
Mexican quarter of San Antonio, Tex., the 
beautiful Spanish-American city where I 
live, my attention was arrested by the clear 
strong notes of a violin. Before his father’s 
fruit stand and Tacos shed sat a handsome 
young Mexican, playing, of all things, and 
in perfect tempo, a Bach chorale. 

These are only a few of numberless inci- 
dents which might be called to mind, testi- 
fying to the endurance and the solace of the 
classics. Pushing up through the incongrui- 
ties and futilities of life like exotic and 
beautiful flowers, they twine themselves, and 
will continue to twine themselves, about 
human hearts till the end of time. 

_ With an interminable flow of repetitive 
jazz, reaching my ears from neighboring 
radios, these thoughts infinitely cheer me. 


November 19, 1932 
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Paris Awaiting Program 
of Opéra-Comique Chief 


Staff Selected but Singers and Repertoire Unannounced — 
Orchestras in Plenty—Iturbi Concert Arouses Enthusiasm 


Paris.—P. B. Gheusi is the target of 
numerous and vast expectations. Everybody 
is. waiting and anxious to know what the 
new director of the Opéra-Comique is going 
to do. Apart from announcing November 10 
as the date of reopening (Carmen with Su- 
pervia), he has diligently proceeded to an 
overhauling and reorganization of his entire 
staff, as follows. ‘The secretarial depart- 
ment, according to the now perfected plans, 
has four chiefs: Raymond Balliman (musi- 
cal), Emile Brugnon (administrative), 
Gardinne-Petit (press), and Raymond 
Gheusi (business). Albert Carré is techni- 
cal advisor, Lalande is general manager, and 
Rechencq is stage manager. The orchestra 
is headed by MM. Inghelbrecht and Cloez ; 
the directors of singing are MM. Theroine, 
Renault, Cohen, Jouin, Viseur, and Henri 
Morin; while the choral chiefs are MM. 
Jamin ‘and Picheran. M. Clenet is the offi- 
cial prompter. Mmes. Carina and André are 
the ballet director and manager respectively. 

It is interesting to report—and certainly 
this is a great step towards the Opéra- 
Comique’s salubrity—that the orchestra is to 
consist of sixty players, that its composition 
will be unchangeable, that no substitutions 
will be allowed (conductors may now have 
the joy of directing in public performances 
the same men they had in rehearsal!), and 
that, in certain instances, the orchestra will 
be increased by fifteen musicians, these, too, 
always the same. The singing troup has 
been reduced considerably in quantity, and 
chosen with an eye and ear to quality in- 
stead; all to be members of the Opéra- 
Comique troup and very few foreign artists 
allowed. The choruses also have been boiled 
down, and it is said that the director will 
see to it that choristers whose age precludes 
them from finding work elsewhere, are suit- 
ably pensioned. 

All of which is edifying and encouraging. 
The signs are good and the entire project 
deserves to succeed. The Opéra-Comique is 
not only an important artistic factor in the 
life of a great nation, but just think how 
many tourists it keeps off the streets at 
night ! 

The budget for the 1933 subventions for 
the national theatres should seem to be a bit 
less than it was for 1932, The Grand Opéra 
is to receive 8,400,000 francs instead of 
8,800,000; the Opéra- Comique comes off 
with the same sum as last year, 2,300,000. 
The Comédie-Frangaise and the Odéon are 
on the up-grade, the former receiving 1,640,- 
000 in place of 1,440,000 francs; the latter, 
700,000 instead of 600,000. Fault-finders can 
console themselves with the thought that 
these figures are perhaps not so bad after all. 

OperRAS THRIVING 

It is significant that, while many of the 
Operas of the world are tottering, and seem 
to be waiting for the final push to land in 
the ditch, many of the provincial Operas of 
France are not only functioning, but actually 
doing excellent business. The French have 
a “way,” and Americans need only recall the 








RETURNING TRAVELERS 





ITURBI WITH RICHMOND 
HARRIS, 
of the Baldwin Piano Company, return- 
ing on the SS. Aquitania. Mr. Harris 
is pointing out to the Spanish pianist 
the changes in the New York skyline 
which have taken place in their absence. 
(Photo by Cosmo-Sileo Co.) 
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days of the French Opera in New Orleans 
to realize that there is something very vital 
about it. 

Simultaneous with the opening of the 
Paris season, the provincial Operas . have 
come into light again, and it might serve a 
purpose in America if I told, however briefly, 
of some of the things that are being done. 

Choosing at random, there is the ancient 
town of Dijon, famous for wine, cheese and 
mustard, and whose Grand-Théatre ranks 
among one of the best in France. M. Chaf- 
fard-Simé, now in his fourth year as direc- 
tor there, has organized a homogeneous sing- 
ing and orchestral troup of the first order. 
The inaugural performance was Carmen, 
with Luccioni (Don José), Rose Pocidalo 
(Carmen), Ascani (Escamillo), Jacqueline 
Dardignac (Micaela), M. Gressier (conduc- 
tor). The current repertoire includes Tris- 
tan and Isolde, Louise, Samson and Dalila, 
La Bayadére, Ciboulette, Tosca, Bohéme, 
and many others, not to overlook a long list 
of ballets. 

Metz, a meeting place of various cultures, 
started off with Faust at the Municipal 
Théatre, of which H. Demanne is director. 
The cast comprised Georgette Simon (Mar- 
guerite), Claude Got (Mephisto), Gaillour 
(Faust), Miles. Tobelly (Siebel), Debraine 
(Martha), etc, and Remacle (conductor). 
Metz also has an imposing repertoire of 
operas and ballets of every kind and descrip- 
tion and is admired for the high level of its 
representations. 

Angers, which every student of history 
knows all about, also boasts a Municipal 
Théatre. Paul Donai, who controls its desti- 
nies, launched the season with Manon, fea- 
turing Villabella (des Grieux), Romette 
(Comte) Vigneau (Lescaut), Mme. Garcia- 
Frappa (Manon), and Paul Flon wielding 
the baton. The repertoire of Angers is am- 
bitious, comprising Carmen, Louise, Countess 
Maritza, Merry Widow, ‘Tosca, Butterfly, 
Faust, Lohengrin, Waltz Dream, Veronique, 
and any number of ballets. 

The Municipal Théatre of Avignon (the 
popes had other entertainment) with 
Molinetti at its head, is also successfully sail- 
ing through a repertoire quite similar to its 
confréres.’ The university centre of Greno- 
ble has a noted Opéra-Municipal, directed by 
J. Coulon, and a large public faithfully ad- 
dicted to good interpretations of light, grand 
and every other kind of opera. The Théatre 
des Arts, of Rouen (Camporasso, director), 
reveals a taste for heavier things, Lohengrin, 
Othello, Hamlet, Manon, Samson, and Tris- 
tan being prominent in the season’s roster. 

The Opéra Municipal of Marseille (Daniel 
Prunet, directors), effected a brilliant first- 
night with Lohengrin, with Rogatcheusky 
(Lohengrin), Mme. _ Olivier-Sportiello 
(Elsa), Madeleine David (Ortrud), José 
Danse (Frederic), Tomatis (King) and 
Henri Kamm (conductor). The second rep- 
resentation was Faust with René Maison 
(Faust), Legros (Mephisto), Lily Leblanc 
(Marguerite), Bourmanck (conductor). The 
repertoire includes Boheme, Werther, Or- 
pheus, Aida,- La Vie Breve, Mignon, Les 
Petits Riens, etc., etc. 

And thus I might take you on an operatic 
journey all over this lovely France. And I 
hope that the reader (if I have one), has 
noticed one point: the variety of each reper- 
toire. Here the directors do not believe in 
giving their clients too much of one thing, 
and do not feel at all bashful about going 
from hilarious concoctions to the greatest 
masterpieces of lyrical art. Provincial di- 
rectors in America—is there such a bird?— 
might do well to try the trick and see how 
it works. 

THE ORCHESTRAL WEEK 

The week-end witnessed a deluge of or- 
chestral concerts ; so many that all I can do 
is to mention their programs. I could not 
hear all of them, and am glad. The Con- 
servatoire Orchestra (in French, La Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire) emerged 
from its summer’s rest the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 23, and as heretofore in its century-old 
tradition, crammed the little hall. Philippe 
Gaubert is the conductor. This orchestra 
has, in the past, made so much history that 
nobody is going to complain if it does not 
make any now, and I need push my analysis 
no further. The list was second symphony, 
Schumann; Tableaux d’une Exposition, 
Moussorgsky-Ravel (first time at these con- 
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certs) ; Dukas and Debussy. Maurice Maré- 
chal was the applauded cellist in a suite by 


d’Hervelois and Poéme Romanesque by 
Gaubert. 
At the Poulet Orchestra, led by Henri 


Tomasi, Rénée Chemet made an excellent 
impression in Lalo’s Spanish Symphony. 
The first performance of a short symphonic 
suite by Jean Duperier, was perhaps pleasant, 
though not overwhelming. Euphonically en- 
titled The Pond, The Carp and The Mos- 
quito, the composition capriciously endeavors 
to depict a pastoral pool and the early-morn- 
ings friskings of fish and buzzing insects. 
The subject is fraught with unlimited possi- 
bilities, but certainly somebody got stung, 
for musically nothing particular seemed to 
transpire. 

The Paris Symphony Orchestra made a 
luckier draw. Monteux brought out a number 
of things that you will be hearing in the 
States—if you wait long enough. Tibor 
Harsanyi’s Concertstiick for piano and or- 
chestra revealed (again) a young Hungarian 
who has his own convictions and his own 
way of putting them into music. Afraid of 
nothing, his daring knows no bounds, though 
he is so logical and clear about it all, the 
word “modern” does not come up for con- 
sideration. The concertstiick is a very bril- 
liant piece; the union of the piano and the 
orchestra is extremely happy. There are 
virtuosity for the fingers, and plenty of 
music for the graver sentiments, though for 
soaring. lyricism you need not look. The 
composer played the piano and was thus 
appreciated in two roles. 

A second set of Chants d’Auvergne, by 
Canteloube (Madeleine Grey, soprano solo- 
ist), turned out to be utterly charming. 
Native of Auvergne—one of the quaint 
heaven spots of Europe—Canteloube has im- 
bibed the aroma of the songs and weird 
beauty of the country, and now spreads the 
delectable perfume in his lyrics. Au pont 
de Mirabel, Ai, ai, ai, Pastorale and Coucou 
—each is like a flacon of subtle fragrance. 
The only difficulty would be in knowing how 
to open the bottles and knowing how to 
smell ! 

Elisabeth Martin, American contralto 
(from Nevada, I believe) was soloist with 
the diminutive Dubruille Orchestra, at the 
Salle Chopin. Miss Martin, who is a pupil 
of Mme. Blanche Marchesi, was heard in 
Air de Mitrane by Rossi, Caro mio ben, by 
Giordano, and Still wie die nacht by Bohm, 
as an encore. Her voice has an extraordin- 
arily appealing quality, and as she has 
already learned much about its management, 
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GOETA LJUNGBERG 
as Chrysothemis, which she will sing in 


Company’s 
Elek 


etra. 


Berlin) 


the Metropolitan Opera 
forthcoming production of 
(Photo by Becker & Maass, 








there is reason to opine that she will do 
something. 
IrurBI TRIUMPHS 

Salle Pleyel. October 21. Packed house. 
Why? Iturbi giving a concert. With orches- 
tra, Pierre Monteux conducting. Program: 
concerto in E flat, Mozart; concerto in C 
minor, Beethoven; concerto in E flat, Liszt. 

The Mozart was as exquisite and palpitat- 
ing as could be desired. What finish! The 
Beethoven revealed Iturbi in a splendid clas- 
sic mood, playing with reserve and majes- 


tically. The Liszt was superb keyboard 
work, with much of the lion—though Span- 
ish—in it. Naturally, the audience went 


wild with delight and encores had to be 
given. A “big” evening. 
MELCHIOR PoPpuULAR 
The Paris Opéra is enjoying the advan- 
tage of Melchior’s presence within its pre- 
(Continued on page 18) 





Tokatyan and Martinelli Enjoy 
Popular Acclaim in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Few concerts have 
been more gratifying than the second pair 
of symphony programs of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra when Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski projected a presentation of Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony, marked by rare 
emotional profundity and simplicity. Strong- 
ly and convincingly dynamic, at times too 
fast of tempo, Rodzinski generally leaned to 
the traditionally Russian interpretation of 
this Slavic work by way of moderated speed 
in climaxes and animated or generally faster 
episodes. Performance of the work proved 
all the more brilliant, beautiful and minutely 
expressive of tone. Smetana’s opus was 
given with more élan than Czech lightness 
of mood and bubbling mirth. The brass, 
especially Alfred Brain, solo horn, was ex- 
cellent in Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

Demonstrative approval was bestowed also 
on Armand Tokatyan, when the Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor sang excerpts from Meyer- 
beer’s L’Africana and Giordano’s Andrea 
Chénier. His voice has grown richer in 
capacity as well as in color, while losing 
neither warmth nor flexibility. 

Tokatyan is remaining in this city for a 
few days to consider certain sound-film pro- 
posals. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer are planning 
a considerable output of Italian language 
pictures, which may be shown in the land 
of Mussolini and Latin-American countries. 
But there is also the possibility of English 
language productions for this and another 
large studio. This would not be the tenor’s 
first appearance before a sound-camera, be- 
cause he has made pictures in Italy. 

Although interest was keenly aroused for 
the election, Giovanni Martinelli, Metropoli- 
tan tenor, attracted a near-capacity public 
on election night to the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium under -the management of L. E 
Behymer. The veteran manager showed his 
acumen by having balloting returns posted 
in the foyer, but before and after intermis- 
sions the manual votes of the audience sig- 
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nalized a marked endorsement of the vocal 
candidate by way of plaudits and encores 
which kept listeners well after the regular 
program had been completed. Martinelli’s 
platform was one of bel canto and his reper- 
toric “planks” proved him a versatile and 
poetic exponent of the cause of lyric and 
dramatic song irrespective of historic and 
linguistic contrast. In short, an evening 
which will win the concert-giver another 
glad hearing when he returns. Both he 
and Tokatyan have been missed on the 
recent opera roster. As a matter of fact, 
Martinelli devoted himself largely to songs 
and with a sense of style that seemed spiritu- 
ually intuitive in both folk and art-songs. 
He sings with an ardency when ardor be- 
comes greatness of heart and musical mind 
whether it be Berlioz, Debussy, Respighi, 
Donaudy, Dvorak of the Czech peasants or 
an Italian street-tune. 

Interesting plans are being formulated by 
the Los 7 Are chapter of Pro-Musica, 
under the presidency of Mrs. Leland Ather- 
ton Irish. Florent Schmitt will make his 
first appearance here next month. Alexan- 
dre Tansman, who has given concerts here 
twice before, will follow. Mrs. Irish and 
her board of officers are also contemplating 
an all-American orchestral program which 
would be played by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, presumably under Nico- 
las Slonimsky, whose efforts on behalf of 
native composers have aroused attention. The 
fourth Pro-Musica event will occasion the 
return of the Roth String Quartet from 
Budapest. 

Jerome Kern’s The Cat and the Fiddle 
is meeting with prolonged favor and enjoys 
one of the most extensive runs at the Belasco 
Theatre, where the production was origi 
nally rehearsed and mounted before it went 
on a Pacific Coast tour. Engagements, al- 
though prolonged beyond original plans, 
were so successful that the tour may be re- 
peated. The production, in general charge 
of Fred Calvin, has focused local interests 
and for good reasons. Its success has estab- 
lished the fact that this city musters suffi- 
ciently fine, routined comic onera personnel 
to create touring units in Los Angeles. Such 
singers as Helen Gahagan and Olga Bacla- 
nova have had homes here now for some 
time. Several gifted young men and women 
and dancers, who grew up here too, are find- 
ing not only routine but distinctiveness in 
this company. B. D. U. 
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NOVEMBER 8 


John Crouch A large number of lis- 

teers attended the piano 
recital of John Crouch at Town Hall. This 
capable and comprehending musician ten- 
dered three brackets of works chosen from 
the various schools. Modern arrangements, 
by Friedmann and Godowsky of Grazioli 
and Loeilly, pieces of unusual charm, opened 
the recital and displayed Mr. Crouch’s tal- 
ents for expedient phrasing, decorous nuance 
and incisive touch; the pianist also wields a 
broad "forte. 

Mozart's sonata in F major (K332) was 
unfurled in crystalline style with limpidity 
particularly apparent in the lovely adagio. 
Schumann’s romantic Kreisleriana demon- 
strated Mr. Crouch belongs to those whose 
music becomes humanly felt and palpably in- 
spired, not the mechanized product of a su- 
perficial excellence of general technic. The 
recital closed with readings of Debussy, 
Liszt and Ravel. The audience was heartily 
in accord with the pianist’s ideas. There 
were encores. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


(See review on page 5) 


Musicians Symphony Orchestra 


(See review on page 5) 
NOVEMBER 9 
Robert Goldsand First in a series of 
three recitals de- 


voted to representative historical phases of 
piano music, this concert by Robert Gold- 
sand drew an absorbed evening audience to 
Carnegie Hall. The composers featured 
were Couperin, Rameau, Kuhnan, Handel 
(Variations, E major), J. C. Bach (D major 
prelude and fugue, Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue), P, E. Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn (C 
major Fantasie), Mozart, and Beethoven 
(Appassionata Sonata). 

The Goldsand qualities in pianism and in- 
terpretation are by now a familiar story to 
keyboard followers in New York, who on 
the present occasion again found reason to 
admire the art of the youthful player from 
Vienna. He has highly sensitive regard for 
style, proportion, and balance; engaging 
fancy; fleet and secure fingers; and a touch 
of rare delicacy and refinement. One feels 
always the expression of an exponent who 
combines human approach with exalted rever- 
ence for the masters. The auditors, in 
sympathetic response, gave full vent to their 


pleasure and Goldsand acknowledged his 
warm reception with the gift of several 
encores. 

Music Through Basil Gauntlett, 
—— pianist and Ruth 
the Ages Kemper, violinist, 


were presented by Helen Fowles at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza on November 9 as the fourth 
event in the series of lecture-recitals, Music 
Through the Ages. 


Mr. Gauntlett introduced himself to New 
York with a rollicking, good-natured per- 
formance of the Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Handel. It was a 
warm-hearted exposition of the piece, and a 
direct contrast in mood and plan to the 


Chopin which followed. Here Mr. Gauntlett 
seemed at his best, for the clearness of his 
tone and his apparent appreciation of color 
were amply displayed. His portion of the 
program closed with three brisk, crackling 
Liszt show-pieces. 

Miss Kemper, accompanied by Francis 
Moore, played the Pasquali-Ysaye sonata in 
A, and short items of Chausson and Wien- 
iawski. 


Wiener Musical New York, 
Saengerknaben crowding into the 
& George M. Cohan 


Theatre, had a novel and refreshing experi- 
ence this evening when the twenty-one lads 
comprising the Wiener Saengerknaben 
(Vienna Choir Boys) made their first ap- 
pearance here. Founded six years after 
Columbus discovered America, this organiza- 
tion—in which Mozart, Haydn and Schu- 
bert claimed membership—sings in the old 
Imperial Palace of Vienna. 

To start their New York concert, the 
boys, clad in sailor blouses and dark trous- 
ers, sang the unprogrammed Star Spangled 
Banner in funnily inflected English to the 
delight of everyone. Trained especially for 
church singing, it was in this field that the 
juvenescent sopranos and altos best engaged 
themselves: an Ascendit Deus (a cappella 
motet for five voices) by Jacobus Gallus 
(1550-1591) and a Jubilate (motet with alto 
solo) by Franz Burkhart provided the right 
polyphony to display most adequately the 
flute-like, lustily projected tones, well-uni- 
fied attack and discriminate play of dynamics 
which distinguished the choirs’ essayals. 
The limpid, melodious German folksongs 


also were good vehicles for the youthful 
vocalization. 


The Spinning Song from 


Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, Schubert’s 
Serenade and Mendelssohn’s Angel Trio 
pleased as well, but one wished for more 
music by the early Flemish or Italian poly- 
phonists. There was lovely solo work, 
anonymously delivered particularly in Mo- 
zart’s Schlafe mein Prinzchen, the naive 
beauty of which was greatly sustained by a 
concluding pianissimo chorus and soprano 
obbligato. 

In eighteenth century costumes, the lads 
sang Mozart’s early opera, Bastien and Bas- 
tienne, with charm and adept characteriza- 
tion, vocally and histrionically. 

Haydn’s Austrian National anthem con- 
cluded the program; there were encores 
ranging from German folk songs to bits 
from Die Fledermaus by Johann Strauss 
and our own Dixie. Dr. Georg Gruber, the 
devoted musical director of the choir and 
accompanying pianist, is to be congratulated 
for his fine supervision and leadership. 


NOVEMBER 10 


Mabel Zoeckler This young lyric so- 
prano (winner of one 


of the New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs annual awards) made her premier 
New York recital appearance in the evening 
at Town Hall before a large and generously 
applausive gathering. Rudolph Gruen, pi- 
anist and composer, was the able accom- 
panist. 

The debutante presented three songs by 
Non pitt di fiori and two with Ger- 
man texts—five lieder by Brahms, items in 
French by Alfano, Fauré and Lalo, and 
finally a group in English by Louis Horst, 
Stravinsky, Frank E. Tours, Quilter, and 
Arthur Laubenstein—the Horst and Lauben- 
stein songs in manuscript and dedicated to 
Miss Zoeckler. 

The singer was not in her best form until 
the third group when she found herself, and 
performed in appealing fashion. Her voice, 
of promising quality, pure and delicate, 
warm in the middle and upper registers, is 
generally well sustained. Interpretatively, 
Miss Zoeckler is open to improvement and 
better understanding of emotional songs. 
Brahms’ Das Sandmannchen, the numbers in 
French and the Stravinsky Pastorale proved 
to be her best vehicles. Miss Zoeckler re- 
ceived a profusion of floral gifts and plente- 
ous plaudits, responding with encores. 





Concert of American Henry Hadley 

conducted the 
Composers sixth Concert 
of American Composers presented under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters at the Academy Auditorium on 
Thursday evening. The program (of course 
an all-American list) held a fantasie and 
fugue for organ (Gibson), with the com- 
poser at the organ; Overture in the Olden 
Style on French Noéls (James), conducted 
by the composer; excerpts from Gilbert’s 
Indian Sketches; The White Peacock 
(Griffes) ; Masquerade from McKinley’s An 
American Rhapsody; In a Haunted Forest 
and Forest Spirits from MacDowell’s suite 
in A minor; and Mr. Hadley’s own Chinese 
suite, Streets of Pekin. This is a colorful 
array of music, and Mr. Hadley is one to 
cast in sharp relief the orchestral design and 
shades of a work. The orchestra, made up, 
according to the program, of ‘ ‘selected musi- 
cians,” was welded under Mr. Hadley’s 
dynamic leadership into a cohesive and re- 
sponsive instrument. He received vigorous 
applause throughout the evening, particularly 
after his own suite. Mr. James, too, was 
the recipient of cordial appreciation for his 
work as composer and conductor, and Mr. 
Gibson’s performance of his own organ 
music met with success. The auditorium 
was full to overflowing, with many standing. 


Philharmonic Thursday evening, Fri- 
Orchestra day afternoon, Sunday 

matinée, was the Car- 
negic Hall activity of Toscanini and his or- 


chestra last week. The program on all three 
occasions embraced Bossi’s Goldoniani In- 
termezzi, Bernard Wagenaar’s second sym- 
phony, Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. 

The Wagenaar work is a score written 
in the modernistic vein, with polite bows to 
Strauss, Debussy, Wagner, Stravinsky, and 
the jazz influence. That does not set down 
the Dutch-American composer as an imita- 
tor, which he assuredly is not, for his “rem- 
iniscences” are merely suggestive, and he 
creates plenty of unfamiliar material of his 
own. It is not consistently appealing mate- 
rial, however, and except in the slow move- 
ment (there are four parts in all) lacks any 
direct or sustained melodic offering. The 
writing is largely intemperate, loud, and of 
seemingly timely atmosphere, with some 
deliberately violent and even vulgar inten- 
tion.. 

No “program” comes from the composer 
except the printed note that he strove for 
“unity” in his pages and in the main en- 
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deavored to observe the tenets of customary 
symphonic form. It would have been well 
for him to publish something more about 
the nature of this symphony, which appears 
to be motivated by some underlying idea of 
pictorialization and characterization. As it 
is, the composition shows intensity of pur- 
pose, mastery of orchestration, and here and 
there undeniable creative power. However, 
as a whole, the Wagenaar muse made an 
aloof, combative, and somewhat forbidding 
impression, but bespoke that gentleman’s 
earnestness and orchestral knowledge. He 
was able to appear for several bowed ac- 
knowledgments from the platform. 

The rest of the program was not new 
hereabouts and calls only for recording of 
the stirring interpretations of Toscanini, and 
the continuously feeling and finished playing 
of his Philharmonic assistants. 


NOVEMBER 12 


Ernest Schelling bast young gen- 

tlemen and _ their 
little ladies discovered on Saturday morn- 
ing that the strings which bulge from pock- 
ets ready for tops and kites and kittens and 
arrows have eighth cousins, too, when Ernest 
Schelling introduced them to the Orchestra 
Strings, a distinguished branch of the Viol 
family whose genealogical tree bursts with 
shoots: violins, violas, cellos, and the double 
bass, which had no social ambitions and re- 
mains quite as it has been since the tree first 
took root. 

One of the violin ancestors, Mr. Schelling 
says, was called a “cwrth,” and hailed from 
Wales, where fine princes come from. The 
secret of pronouncing that funny word is 
this: you must carry a cookie in your pocket, 
toss it to a pert Scotch terrier (which is as 
near as terriers can come to being Welsh- 
men) and his “thank you” is bound to be 
“ewrth,” although it may not be a musical 
one 

This was all very interesting, but it was 
even more fun to see the old violin shops, 
hung with odd tools, and to meet violinists 
of long ago—so long ago that it was “even 
before election,” according to Mr. Schelling’s 
calculations. There was Lully, standing 
amid the cabbages and peppers of the café 
where he was employed, “peeling honey- 
dew and extracting bones from sardines”; 
Paganini, the rage of his day, who swayed 
fashions as he did audiences so that good 
children were treated to Paganini sodas and 
father smoked Paganini cigars and salads 
and bracelets and other things bore his name, 
rk as we have a “Chrysler” automobile 
toda 

Handel, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky and Bach- 
Siloti. made up the program of music for 
strings. The works were carefully chosen, 
and excellently played by the string sections 
of the Philharmonic. 

Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile opened 
the concert—a tribute to the late Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, a godmother to the Children’s 
Concerts. So the season began with thoughts 

(Continued on page 17) 
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BAYREUTH PLANS 


The dates, operas and conductors 
for the Bayreuth Festival next sum- 
mer are as follows: 

July 21, Meistersinger (Toscanini) ; 
July 22, Parsifal (Toscanini); July 
24, Rheingold (Elmendorff) ; July 25, 
Walkiire (Elmendorff); July 26, 
Siegfried (Elmendorff); July 28, 
Gétterdammerung (Elmendorff) ; July 
30, Meistersinger (Toscanini); July 
31, Parsifal (Toscanini); August 2, 
Parsifal (Toscanini) ; August 3, Meis- 
tersinger (Toscanini); August 5, 
Meistersinger (Toscanini) ; ——— 6, 
Meistersinger (Toscanini) ; August 7, 
Meistersinger (Toscanini) ; August 9, 
Meistersinger (Toscanini) August 
10, Parsifal (Toscanini) ; August 12, 
Rheingold (Elmendorff) ; August 13, 
Walktre (Elmendorff); August 14, 
Siegfried (Elmendorff); August 16, 
G6tterdammerung (Elmendorff) ; Au- 
gust 18, Meistersinger (Toscanini) ; 
August 19, Parsifal (Toscanini). 











Covent Garden Season 
in Doubt 


Lonpon.—Fresh doubt has arisen over the 
future of Covent Garden as an opera house. 
Although the theatre is being improved by 
the addition of new dressing-rooms (owing 
to the demolition of an annex to make room 
for a new street), the Opera Syndicate’s 
lease, exniring in February, has not been re- 
new The government subsidy has been 
definitely withdrawn, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Postmaster-General in 
the House of Commons, and it is uncertain 
whether the syndicate will stage the usual 
spring season. On the other hand, the Lon- 
den Philharmonic Orchestra, backed by Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s friends, is to take part in 
an opera season, either at Covent Garden 
or some other London theatre. Whether the 
two interests will join forces, as promised 
earlier in the year, remains to be seen. Much 
may depend on the B. B. C., which is ex- 
pected to supply funds in the absence of gov- 
ernment or other subsidies. Cr 


Francois Plante Ill 


Paris.—Francois Planté, noted French 
pianist, now ninety-six years old, is seriously 
ill. Born only a few years after Weber, 
Beethoven, and Schubert died, he came into 
the world when Liszt was _ twenty-five, 
Rubinstein seven, Verdi twenty-three, Wag- 
ner twenty-three, Mendelssohn twenty-seven, 
Schumann twenty-six. Brahms saw _ the 
light of day only three years before Planté, 
who in turn preceded Tschaikowsky by four 


years. The Paris musicians and musical 
public are sending hopeful vibrations to 
Planté, the beloved veteran. iS. 





Grace Moore Hailed in 


Premiére of Dubarry 


Harriet Cohen In Initial American Hearing of Bax Work 
—San Carlo Opera 


Boston.—Grace Moore scored a personal 
triumph and The Dubarry, in which she is 
playing the title role, was received enthusias- 
tically by the audience when the operetta had 
its American premiére at the Shubert Thea- 
tre here November 8 

The production is an English adaptation 
of the operetta by Carl Millocker, which has 
been seen recently on European stages. As 
now set for the American stage, the original 
atmosphere, so far as one is aware, is re- 
tained. The English lyrics by Rowland 
Leigh are bright and amusing, without sac- 
my the period of the play. Neither in 
the book nor in the presentation is there an 
attempt to make the operetta topical, to jazz 
it up for audiences of our time. 

In a word, the producers have shown taste, 
a precious and rare quality on the musical 
stage these days. Not that the millennium 
has arrived with a removal of so-called com- 
edy relief and business, of sentimentality 
and the like, from an operetta production. 
But in The Dubarry, at any rate, there was 
rather less of this sort of thing than cus- 
tomary. 

There is a huge cast, there are dancers and 
choristers galore and the conventional trap- 
pings of operetta—on the whole, sumptuously 
done. The music is good and it is well per- 
formed. Above all, Miss Moore lends charm 
and distinction to the production as a whole 
and to her role in particular. She makes a 
beautiful figure whether attired in silks and 
satins or in calicoes. Her acting is in the 
nature of genuine character portrayal. And 
her singing is a continual source of delight 
to the ear. If anything can fill a house with 
paying customers these days, this sort of per- 
formance should. 


Bax Work IN First AMERICAN PERFORM- 
ANCE 

Winter Legends, a symphonie concertante 
for piano and orchestra by Arnold Bax, was 
given its American premiére at the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concert of Novem- 
ber 11. Serge Koussevitzky conducted, while 
the soloist was Harriet Cohen, English pian- 
ist, to whom the work is dedicated and who 
played it on the occasion of its first perform- 
ance in London last February. 

The composition, which is in three move- 
ments, is superficially in rhapsodic form, 
though there is some connecting thematic 
character. The real thread tying the vari- 
ous episodes together has been said to be a 
program, and this seems quite plausible on 
first hearing. The music is designed on 
massive lines, the orchestration is rich and 
complicated, and takes about three-quarters 
of an hour to play. Though the production 
here was received on the whole favorably, 
there was a strong dissenting minority (with 
whom the writer does not agree) that re- 
garded Bax’ score as commonplace. About 
the performance, however, there was no dif- 
ference of opinion: soloist, conductor and 
orchestra had given an inspired and ap- 
parently faithful interpretation. Miss Cohen 
was unusually impressive in the reading of 
the work. 

The rest of the program contained a lit- 
tle Haydn symphony in F major and the 
first Sibelius symphony, beginning the cycle 
of the entire eight Sibelius symphonies to 
be presented by Koussevitzky this season. 
In the playing of the first symphony, conduc- 
tor and orchestra reached one of the highest 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Lawrence Tibbett Packs 
Chicago Benefit Recital 


Buchhalter Musical Arts Forum Formed—Society of 
American Musicians Contests 


Cuicaco.—This office seldom receives 
tickets for benefit concerts, as organizations 
are entitled to all they derive from the ap- 
pearance of artists. Lawrence Tibbett sang 
at Orchestra Hall November 6, for the bene- 
fit of the Women’s Aid Society of Passavant 
Memorial Hospital, filling the auditorium 
even though the price of stalls had been 
raised. From reports at hand, Tibbett was 
in glorious voice and delighted his admirers 
by the beauty of his song in a well built and 
interesting program. 

CxHicaGo SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 

The main feature of the regular Thursday- 
Friday concerts, November 3 and 4, of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was the first 
local performance of a concerto by Arne 
Oldberg, professor of composition at North- 
western University school of music. The 
soloist was Hilda Edwards, pianist, who 
played the difficult work with marked ability. 
Like other compositions from the pen of the 
Evanston composer, this music reflects the 
scholar, the fine musician but not the in- 
spired creator. Miss Edwards, together with 
Frederick Stock and his cohorts gave a fine 
reading of the concerto. At its close, com- 
poser and performer were recalled many 
times by the listeners. 

The balance of the program was semi- 
popular, including the Donna Diana over- 
ture by Von Reznicek, Haydn’s symphony in 
G major, and Charpentier’s Impressions of 
Italy suite. 

The concert of November 8 scored by rea- 
son of the manner in which Stock and the 
orchestra interpreted Bach’s B minor suite 
for strings and flute. The habitués of Or- 
chestra Hall reacted with enthusiasm at its 
finish. The strings sang the music and the 
flute obbligato by Mr. Giegl was as gratify- 
ing as Stock’s interpretation was ideal. 

The program began with the Bach-Abert 
prelude, chorale and fugue. In this, too, 
everyone distinguished himself. This was 
also true of the Bach prelude and fugue (St. 
Anne’s) in E flat major, transcribed for 
modern orchestra by Stock. After inter- 
mission the Dvorak New World Symphony 
was played. 

Viotrin Duo 

Gaylord Browne and Gibson Walters, duo- 
violinists, gave a program at Kimball Hall 
on November 6. The recital, well attended, 
was under the management of Bertha Ott. 

DascH ENSEMBLE PLAYERS 

That George Dasch and his Ensemble 
Players have won Chicago was evidenced 
once again, when on November 6 Fullerton 
Hall (Art institute) was crowded with the 
followers of that organization. 

Suerwoop Portrait UNVEILED 

A portrait of the late William H. Sher- 
wood, founder of the Sherwood Music 
School, painted by the Chicago artist Gas- 
per J. Ruffolo, and presented to the school 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Young, was unveiled 
November 6 in the school recital hall. Short 
addresses on the life and work of Mr. Sher- 
wood were made by Judge John P. Mc- 
Goorty, Walter Keller, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Clarence Eddy, Walter Spry, Sidney Silber, 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Estelle Liewellyn, Karle- 
ton Hackett, Charles E. Watt, John Black- 
more and Elizabeth Keller. 

3EACHVIEW CLUB MUSICALES 

The Beachveiw Club opened its series of 
Sunday Twilight Musicales on November 6 
with a program by William Miller, tenor. 
Mr. Miller had appeared at the club last 
season and was reengaged for this season's 
first musicale. 

BucHHALTER Musica Arts Forum 

Nearly 100 musicians and music-lovers 
gathered on October 28 for the first meet- 
ing of the Buchhalter Musical Arts Forum, 
an organization formed for the purpose of 
acquiring and disseminating musical lore. 
An interesting lecture, The Influence of Folk 
Music on the Great Composers, was de- 


livered, and Adelaide Berkman played a 
group of piano numbers. 

The membership of this organization con- 
sists of active, associate and non-resident 
members, and meetings are to be held on the 
last Friday of every month at the Fine Arts 
Building. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mrs. David Hill Danek ; 
first vice-president, Clara Friend; second 
vice-president, Adelaide Berkman; recording 
secretary, Knox Hill; corresponding secre- 
tary, Ruth Fleischman; treasurer, Owen 
Deeming, and counselor, Mrs. I. L. Buch- 
halter. Isadore L. Buchhalter was unani- 
mously chosen the first honorary member. 
CoLUMBIA SCHOOL MUSICALE AND RECEPTION 

A musicale and reception began the sea- 
son’s activities at Columbia School of Mu- 
sic on October 30. Members of the faculty 
furnished an interesting and enjoyable pro- 
gram. Charles Wakefield Cadman, Ameri- 
can composer, was the guest of honor. 

LaKEvIEW Musica Society 

A reception in honor of its president, Mrs. 
Herbert Alden Seymour, opened the Lake 
View Musical Society’s thirty-seventh sea- 
son on November 7 in the Crystal Ball- 
room of the Blackstone Hotel. The musical 
program was presented by Isabel Zehr, con- 
tralto, and Mae Doelling Schmidt, pianist. 

Society oF AMERICAN MUSICIANS 

The Society of American Musicians is 
adding to its activities further contests, with 
recital appearances as awards. This time 
younger violinists, cellists and pianists are 
to benefit, and awards will be given to seven 
students under sixteen years of age, three 
of whom must be under thirteen. Bertha 
Ott, who manages the awarded recital ap- 
pearances, is lending her codperation. The 
society also will continue its competitions 
for recital awards to more mature artists. 

Hans Hess Stupio Notes 

Miriam Louise Stevens has fulfilled en- 
gagements as soloist, and in ensemble with 
her trio, in Angola and Garitt, Ind.; Lacon 
and Ottawa, Ill., two appearances in Chi- 
cago and in Muskegon, Mich., November 1. 

Eileen Kelly, sixteen-year-old cellist, who 
won highest honors in the state and national 
junior contest of the Wisconsin Federation 
of Music Clubs lest spring, appeared at the 
Coliseum in Marion, Ind., as winner. Last 
month she gave a program in Waupun, Wis. 

Tony Guererra, last year’s winner of the 
Bertha Ott recital award sponsored by the 
Society of American Musicians, played over 
the radio in Kansas City recently. 

Florence Autenreith, 1930 winner of the 
Bertha Ott award, is being heard twice a 
week over the radio in ensemble with the 
Allerton Trio. Miss Autenreith has fulfilled 
many engagements with the trio, among 
them recitals before the National University 
Society at Orchestra Hall, and for the 
— Legion. 

Edgar Lustgarten, who made his début last 
season in the Young American Artists 
Series, was heard on November 10, as win- 
ner of the scholarship award sponsored by 
the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. 

Arlene Walker, young cellist from the 
Hans Hess studio, received her third scholar- 
ship from the Evanston Music Club. She 
played for the club last month. 

TEA FOR JANET FAIRBANK 

The Women’s City Club of Chicago gave 
a tea for Janet Fairbank, soprano, Novem- 
ber 7. Miss Fairbank spoke on student life 
in Berlin, whence she returned recently 
after a period of study. 

Joun Sampte Srupio Notes 

Pupils of the John Sample studios have 
fulfilled engagements during the past month 
as follows: Josephine Haynes, soprano, and 
Arch Cannon, tenor, at Glenn Ellyn Wo- 
man’s Club, October 4, and a musicale at 
Medinah Athletic Club, October 23; Edwin 
O. Myers, bass, toured the Canadian pro- 
vinces in concert; John Macdonald, bass, 
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soloist at La Grange Woman’s Club, Oc- 
tober 4, Kankakee Woman’s Club, October 
12, North End Woman’s Club, October 31; 
Allan Schirmer, tenor, on leave of absence 
from Denison University, Granville, O., 
sang for the annual fellowship dinner of 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Octo- 
ber 6, and was special soloist at several so- 
cial functions in Bellevue, Ia. 

Elizabeth Walsh, of Tyler, Tex., spent 
September studying with Mr. Sample before 
beginning to teach. 

Cuicaco MusicaL CoLttece News 

Harry Sukman, pupil of Mollie Margolies, 
played accompaniments for Sam Thaviu, 
violinist, on the same program with Ida 
Kremm, student of Rudolph Ganz, at Stevens 
Hotel, November 6. The Illinois Federation 
of Music Club sponsored this concert. 

Lawrence Paquin recently has been ap- 
pointed associate director of NBC’s Chicago 
office, to supervise all radio programs. 

Hilda Eisenberg sang at Stevens Hotel 
November 13, under the auspices of the IlIli- 
nois Federation of Music Clubs. Harry 
Sukman accompanied. She also sang at 
the K. A. M. Temple holiday services. 

Loundes Mowry, of Butte, Mont., pupil 
of Miss Margolies, played in recital at Hyde 
Park Hotel, November 13. 

Virginia Gaines recently sang at First 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Ark., and for 
the Woman's Literary Club there. She also 
gave a program over KCMC at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex 
FLORENCE KAISER AND SIEGFRIED VOLLSTEDT 

Busy 

Florence Kaiser, soprano and Siegfried 
Vollstedt, pianist-accompanist, gave a joint 
concert before members of Rogers Park 
Woman’s Club, November 8, and are en- 
gaged to appear on the Northern Trust pro- 
gram over WMAQ on November 25. 

Rapio Contract For RutH Ray 

Ruth Ray, violinist, has signed a contract 
for thirteen broadcasts over WMBD, Peoria, 
Ill. Miss Ray is also active in recital work 
and teaching. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NEWS 

Walter Merhoff, baritone, former student 
of Karleton Hackett, is singing the role of 
Norman in The Cross of Fire by Bruch, to 
be presented at the regular concert of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Symphony Orchestra De- 
cember 12. 

Beulah Blake, soprano, pupil at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, has been awarded the 
scholarship offered by Mu Xi chapter of 
Mu Phi Epsilon sorority. She will continue 
her study at the conservatory. 

The school of church and choir music has 
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a large enrollment of young organists and 
choir directors. Dr. George Tenney, direc- 
tor of music at New First Congregational 
Church, Chicago (in charge of 385 members 
organized in five different choirs), trains the 
conservatory choir. Another feature of this 
new department is a series of lectures on or- 
gan construction by Dr. William Barnes, 
national organ architect and author of The 
Contemporary Organ. 

Louise Zarwell, soprano, student of Alice 
Burrow, merited third place in the recent 
Atwater Kent contest for Wisconsin. Miss 
Zarwell was the youngest of the eleven con- 
testants and, as a result of this audition, will 
appear as soloist on programs over WIBA, 
Capitol Times, Madison, Wis. 

The Lyric String Trio (June Bestold, 
pianist, student of Earl Blair; Eleanor Rib- 
let, violinist, pupil of Mischa Mischakoff ; 
Miriam Stevens, cellist, student of Hans 
Hess), appeared in a recital of ensemble 
numbers and solos at First Congregational 
Church, Muskegon, Mich., November 1.- 

Esther Goodwin, contralto, of the voice 
department, presented a program at Aller- 
ton Hotel, October 30. 

Betty Dando, soprano, appeared as soloist 
with a group of artists from the English 
Opera Company, at Stevens Hotel, Novem- 
ber 2, under the auspices of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. René Devries. 


Eastman School Students With 
Rochester Orchestra 


Among the members of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Philharmonic Orchestra are a 
number of Eastman School of Music pupils, 
comprising six first violins, three second vio- 
lins, four violas, two cellos, two percussion 
players, three bass players, one contrabas- 
soon and one trumpet. This orchestra, 
which already has given two concerts with 
Artur Bodanzky as guest conductor, lists six 
other prominent guest directors. The re- 
quirements for admittance into its ranks are 
rigorous. 


Juilliard Opera School Announces 
Productions 


Following its policy of presenting unfamil- 
iar operas by old and modern masters the 
Opera School of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation announces Xerxes by Handel for De- 
cember 15, 16, 17; The Coronation of Top- 
pea by Monteverdi, Gianni Schicchi by Puc- 
cini, for February 16, 17, 18, and The Secret 
Marriage by Cimarosa, ‘April 27, 28, 29. 

A further report of these projects will be 
published next week. 





BERNABINI STIMULATED OPERATIC 
CHORUS ACTIVITIES IN CHICAGO 


Attico Bernabini, for thirteen years chorus 
master with the Chicago Civic Opera and 
previously with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has returned from Europe and 
opened a school for chorus training in Chi- 
cago. 

Maestro Bernabini recently recounted to a 
representative of the Musical Courier how 
he, who earlier in his career was identified 
with principal theatres of Europe and South 
America as an opera conductor, had shifted 
his activities to those of chorus master. 

“Tt was in 1914,” he said, “that the meta- 
morphosis occurred. The firm of Lussardi 
of Milan, Italy, asked me to go to Bar- 
celona, Spain, where they were to offer 
Wagner’s Parsifal. This was the first Euro- 
pean performance of the work, for although 
it was premiéred in Bayreuth in 1882 and 
given in America at the Metropolitan in 
1903, Wagner’s festival city was the -only 
European centre to hear it until after the 
copyright expired in 1913. 

“T asked Lussardi if I was to conduct the 
performance, and he replied, ‘No, but we 
cannot find a chorus master and, as we know 
that the score is at your fingertips, we want 
you to go in that capacity.’ Despite my pro- 
tests that I was an assistant conductor and 
not a chorus master, I finally decided to go 
to Barcelona in the new role.” 

When Maestro Bernabini was asked what 
his plans were, now that the Chicago Civic 
Opera has closed its doors, he replied that 
he had opened a school for chorus training. 

“I have already seventy punils in my 
chorus class. The fee to join the class is 
extremely small, and when you take into 
consideration that my chorus often is en- 
gaged and paid to sing, it would not surprise 
me if the number taking my training would 
double in the next month. As you may 
know, my chorus sang at the Chicago 
Stadium Opera to reénforce the former Chi- 
cago Civic Opera chorus, as there the chorus 
as well as the other operatic elements, were 
on a lavish scale. 

“Last week my chorus sang over the radio, 
and we have many engagements in view for 
both concert and opera. We intend to 
present several oratorios during the season, 
but we do not wish to interfere with the 
older local organizations. We will give 


neither the Messiah nor Elijah, but plan to 





introduce compositions unknown to America, 
or at least to Chicago.” 

“You have found a very large field in 
Chicago for a chorus class,” I commented. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “As you know, I start- 
ed this work when I was with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and since it proved 
so successful I decided to start my own 
school in this branch of music.” 

Maestro Bernabini added that he is train- 
ing his forces for a presentation of Verdi’s 
Requiem, to be given as a memorial to the 
late music patron, Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick. “I do this,” he said, “to show 
my gratitude to Chicago and to the sup- 
porters of the Chicago Opera.” c 
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A STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 








Now at the lowest price 
in 14 years...and on 


very generous terms... 


Such an event may not occur again 
within a generation. In a piano which 
requires half a decade in the building, 
and in which there can be no compro- 
mise, ever, with either materials or 
manufacture, only a prolonged lower- 
ing of production costs could make 
possible the retention of such prices. 


Culturally, the buying of a Steinway 
is one of the most important purchases 
you will ever make. Financially, it 
should be regarded as a long-time in- 
vestment. And at present, it is the 


golden opportunity of a lifetime. 


It seems only fair to add that the 
number of pianos available at this new 
price of $1175 is definitely limited. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
W. 57th St. New York. 
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Quaker City Hears Philadelphia and 
New York Philharmonic Orchestras 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The program for the 
fifth pair of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
of this season, November 4 and 5, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, held a symphony by 
Sibelius (No. 4 in A minor), Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird suite, Stokowski’s orchestration of 
Debussy’s La Cathedrale Engloutie, and 
Ravel’s suite, Daphnis et Chloe. The sym- 
phony was beautifully done, both as to inter- 
pretation and execution. So also was the 
Fire Bird suite, with particular mention due 
Messrs. Tabuteau ard Guetter for their ex- 
quisite oboe and bassoon solos in the Rondo 
of the Princesses and the Berceuse. The 
Debussy number was impressive, although it 
is one of the few which gains little in or- 
chestral form over the original. Of the 
three parts of the Ravel suite, Nocturne, 
Interlude and Danse Guerriere, all were well 
presented. 

Arturo Toscanini made his second appear- 
ance of the season in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 7, when he again conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society in a 
magnificent program. Beethoven’s overture 
to Fidelio was followed by the Schumann 
symphony No. 2, which was given one of the 
finest readings ever heard here. Although 
the scherzo was taken at terrific speed, the 
utmost clarity was maintained, while the 
adagio was exquisite. All tempi and 


dynamics were essentially convincing and 
aroused the audience to unusual fervor. 
Toscanini’s interpretation of the Sibelius 
tone-poem, En Saga, held the listeners and at 
the close, shouts of “Bravo” were heard. 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 closed 
the concert. 
THe MELRosE SINGERS 

A concert was given on November 9, at 
Whittier Auditorium, by The Melrose 
Singers, accompanied by Eva Folsom Sully. 
This sextet does excellent work, both in en- 
semble and in solos. Their tone quality is 
pleasing, their enunciation clear and crisp, 
and their interpretative ability marked. En- 
semble numbers were by Hahn, Lester, 
Friml, Nevin, Dichmont, DeKoven, Dett, 
Brahms and others. In spite of one of the 
worst storms of the fall, the audience was 
large as well as enthusiastic. Especial 
praise is due Miss Sully, the accompanist 
and coach, who lent valuable assistance 
throughout the evening and appeared suc- 
cessfully as piano soloist in two numbers. 

The members of the sextet are Helen 
Klein Bean, Ruth Storch Behre, Grace 
Floyd Gonsar, Elsie Marie Keichel, Eve 
May Roberts, Iva Mae Young, all of whom 
except Mrs. Gonsar, are pupils of Maxwell 
R. Noack. M. M. _ 





Harrisburg Orchestra 
Begins Its Season 


Cadek, Soloist, and Raudenbush, Conductor, 
Warmly Received 


Harrispurc, Pa.—The Harrisburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of the 
gifted young conductor George King Rau- 
denbush, inaugurated this city’s musical sea- 
son November 3, at the William Penn Audi- 
torium before a capacity audience. The or- 
chestra, at the beginning of its second sea- 
son, established a new standard of musical 
excellence. 

Ottokar Cadek, first violinist of the New 
York String Quartet, and soloist of the eve- 
ning, received an ovation for his perform- 
ance of the Mendelssohn concerto. A facile 
technic, musicianly interpretation, and a rare 
purity of tone characterized his presenta- 
tion. 

The major offering of the program was 
the Beethoven fifth symphony in C minor 
which was given a scholarly reading. The 
transparent beauty of Dvorak’s Terzetto, 
performed by the violin and viola personnel, 
was made manifest in no small degree. A 
nice tonal balance and climaxes of propor- 
tionate structure almost unbelievable in so 
young an orchestra were evident in the 
Tannhauser overture 

The Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, the 
second oldest women’s club in the United 
States, began its 1932-1933 season October 11 
with a recital by Sadah Shuchari, violinist 
and Alice Decevee Mitchell, pianist. 

What Next in Music?, the modernist pro- 
gram of October 19, featuring the works of 
American revolutionaries in music, included 
Henry Hadley’s Style Ancienne, a suite for 
cello with accompaniment of strings. 

An everiing of Viennese music under the 
caption, Soiree Viennois, attracted an over- 
flow audience on November 1. More than 
100 persons stood to hear the music of old 
and new Vienna, and Vienna of the kaffee- 
haus. 

Doris Powell, violinist, was awarded the 
Wednesday Club scholarship for the second 
consecutive year. Miss Powell, who is a 
second year student at the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y., also won a 
scholarship this year at that institution. 

In addition to its biweekly concerts, the 
Wednesday Club maintains the only concert 
course now existent in Harrisburg. For this 
season the club announces a children’s con- 
cert by the Harrisburg Symphony Orches- 
tra: José Iturbi, Spanish pianist; and Lily 
Pons. LL. 


Mildred Dilling Appears With 

Robert Crawford and Ensemble 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, appeared in a 
program with Robert Crawford, baritone, 
and the Newark Foundation Ensemble, of 
which Mr. Crawford is conductor, at the 
Brooklyn Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., No- 
vember 6. Miss Dilling was featured in the 
Mozart concerto in C for harp, flute and en- 
semble: solos by Tournier and Pierne and 
an arrangement by Respighi; the Ravel In- 
troduction et allegro for harp and ensemble ; 
the Rameau concerto for harp, flute and 
cello; and the premiére of Boulanger’s Pie 
Jesu for baritone, harp and strings, in which 
Mr. Crawford took the vocal part. He also 
offered a group of songs. 

Miss Dilling displayed her accustomed 
technical finesse and interpretative insight. 
Her tonal scope is a broad one, encompassing 
effects of gossamer delicacy and deep sonor- 
ity. She won the enthusiastic approval of 


the audience. Mr. Crawford scored in his 

dual capacity, showing himself a conduc- 

tor of skill and a vocalist of attainments. 
af. e 


avi. 


Florence Foster Jenkins Song 
: Recital 


The Ritz-Carlton Hotel ballroom (New 
York) was crowded by admiring friends of 
Florence Foster Jenkins on the occasion of 
her annual song recital, November 3. They 
applauded her continuously from beginning 
to end, recalled her for encores, sent her 
gorgeous flowers, and gave every evidence of 





FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 


enjoyment. She was an attractive picture as 
she offered songs by Reger, Strauss and 
Alabieff, which easy tone production, high 
C’s, and skillful interpretation made interest- 
ing. There was added pleasure of clear Ger- 
man diction. Ah, fors e lui was perhaps the 
apex, an achievement which displayed her 
coloratura art. A storm of applause fol- 
lowed. A capable accompanist throughout 
was Edwin McArthur. Modern songs by 
Guion, Lie and Blanc followed, showing fur- 
ther versatility, and the singer continued 
with As You Are to Me, by Charles Haubiel, 
the composer at the piano, followed by When 
Blossoms Come, by Frank Grey, the com- 
poser also playing. Applause persisted until 
Mme. Jenkins sang the favorite Alborado, by 
Cosmo McMoon, a Spanish song created by 
her in previous recitals, with the composer 
at the piano. 

The Pascarella Chamber Music Society 
played works by Haydn and Longo with fine 
musical taste, and patrons listed were Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, Mrs. Thord Gray, 
Goeta Ljungberg, Howard Chandler Christy 
and Mrs. Christy, Pasquale Amato and Mrs, 
Amato, Mmes. Charles Henri Fischer, 
William R. Stewart, Gina Pinnera, Nana 
Genovese and Fortune Gallo. F. W. R. 


Austral Touring With Covent 
Garden Company 


Florence Austral appeared recently in 
Glasgow, Scotland, as Isolde with the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, which is now on 
tour. Mme. Austral is making six appear- 
ances with this organization. On October 19 
she and John Amadio completed a recital 
tour of Holland, their major appearances be- 
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ing at The Hague, Amsterdam and Wagen- 
ingen. These two artists will return to this 
country late in December, beginning a three 
months’ tour in New Bedford, Mass., Janu- 
ary 10. They will give two New York re- 
citals at Town Hall, January 19 and April 7, 
and sail for Europe again on April 8. 
Later this month she will sing in Verdi’s 
Requiem with the Royal Choral Society 
and at three Cortauld Sargent concerts in 
London, with Bruno Walter conducting, 


Richmond Orchestra 
Starts Rehearsals 


Ricumonp, Va.—Plans are going ahead 
rapidly for the first concert of the Richmond 
Symphony Orchestra on November 28. 
Conductor Wheeler Beckett has completed 
the selection of fifty-five men whom he en- 
gaged during a recent visit to New York. 
Among the names are many familiar ones: 
Anton Witek has been chosen as concert- 
master; Gregoire Ginsberg, assistant con- 
certmaster; Robert Paslucci, first trombone ; 
Gustave Baum, first oboe; with numerous 
others known in orchestral circles. 
coterie of Richmond instrumentalists have 
been engaged, to the number of fourteen. 
These are Frank G. Wendt, Charles E. 
Shopland, Jacob N. Kauffmann, Jacob 
Kaminsky and William Roberts, violins; 
Joseph La Fratta and Arthur Stone, trom- 
bones; H. E. Capico and D. d’Adamo, clar- 
inets; George Cowardin and D. J. Kessler, 
flutes; Vincent A. Carino and Claude Elam, 
trumpets; William Lassen, percussion. 

Contracts have been mailed to the seventy- 
two members of the orchestra and rehearsals 
began November 15. G. Stanley Harding 
has been elected general manager of the or- 
ganization, while Joseph Button is president. 
Six artist-symphony concerts are scheduled, 
with an added series of three children’s con- 
certs. Several out of town appearances also 
are planned. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, sang at 
the Jefferson Hotel on November 1, appear- 
ing as the first artist in the Musicians Club 
series. He was accompanied by Lester 
Hodges. Thomas has grown in artistic 
stature since his last recital here and his 
polished style and magnificent voice brought 
much pleasure to a highly interested audi- 
ence. An aria from The Pearl Fishers dis- 
closed his wide vocal resources, and other 
songs of a varied nature revealed Thomas’ 
superb skill in tone coloring and delicacy of 
phrasing. Mr. Hodges’ contributions—solo 
group and his accompaniments—were much 
enjoyed. 

Sylvia Lent, violinist, in recital at the 
Woman’s Club on October 31 evoked the 
unqualified praise of her audience. She 
played the Bruch concerto and compositions 
of Boulanger, de Falla and Granados. The 
beauty of her work completely enthralled her 
hearers, disclosing an ethereal quality of 
style and fine poetic feeling. Ladislas Hel- 
fenbein accompanied sympathetically and 
capably. 

The Fifth District Federation of Music 
Clubs met on November 5 in the roof garden 
of the John Marshall Hotel, with Mrs. 
Thomas Whittet, district chairman, presid- 
ing. Numerous out of town guests attended. 
A concert in the evening by the First Bap- 
tist Symphony (Franklin Woodson, conduc- 
tor), Mrs. Andrew Seay, soprano and Jos- 
eph Whittemore, tenor, attracted many 
music-lovers. 

The Ginter Park Woman’s Club gave a 
musicale-tea at its club rooms in the Com- 
munity Building. Those contributing num- 
bers were Doris Newton Butler and Nelle 
Dodson, violinists; Winifred Hudson, cel- 
list; Grace Bolton Burt, pianist; Mary Bowe 
Sims, soprano and Amorette Williams, con- 
tralto. Mrs. G. O. Timberlake arranged the 
program. J. G. H. 


Amkniga Corporation Receives 
Music From Russia 


A number of works by the younger com- 
posers of Soviet Russia have been received 
in this country from the Moscow State 
Musical Publishing Department, and are 
being sponsored here by the Amkniga Cor- 
poration, New York. The collection called 
Revolutionary and Proletarian Songs of 
USSR contains music by V. Byeli, A. Davi- 
denko, M. Koval, B. Shekhter and others. 
The texts are available in English, German, 
Polish and French. Another music contribu- 
tion from the Soviet Republic is a compila- 
tion of Scriabin’s piano works described as 
“complete and authentic.” The editorial 
board, whose membership includes A. Alex- 
androv, V. Belaiev, A. Chessin, A. Ephre- 
menkov, N. Gilaeiv, A. Goldenweiser, M. 
Meytchik, N. Miaskovsky and L. Sabaneiev, 
declares that the numerous and serious typo- 
graphical mistakes contained in former 
Scriabin editions have been corrected. 
Among operatic scores which the Amkniga 
Corporaticn has imported from Soviet shores 
is Alexander Spendiarov’s new music drama, 
Almast, an aria from which Emma Redell 
will sing at her New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall on November 29. 
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Lotte Lehmann for Bayreuth 


Lotte Lehmann has been invited to sing the 
role of Eva in Die Meistersinger at Bayreuth 
next summer under Toscanini’s baton. The 
soprano was chosen for this part after her 
recent appearance in the character at the 
Berlin Staatsoper, with Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler conducting. The audience, which 
included Von Papen, Hindenburg and 
other German officials, also held Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner. 

Soon after this, Mme. Lehmann sailed for 
America, arriving on the SS. Bremen, No- 
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vember 10, for her third consecutive season 
here. She is to remain in this country un- 
til the end of February, fulfilling a tour of 
thirty concerts that extends to the Pacific 
Coast and back. Before she leaves for the 
West, New York will hear Mme. Lehmann 
in Carnegie Hall on November 28. It will 
be recalled that the soprano made her New 
York recital début in Town Hall last season. 

Since her return to Europe from this 
country, Mme. Lehmann has sung in Der 
Rosenkavalier and Die Frau ohne Schatten 
at the Salzburg Festival, made an Italian 
tour including concerts in Rome and Flor- 
ence, sung engagements along the Riviera, 
appeared in her usual season at Covent Gar- 
den and in Paris. Mme. Lehmann was the 
first German artist to sing in Paris after 
the Great War, and she has appeared in the 
French capital each subsequent season. The 
French government recently bestowed upon 
her the rosette of the Legion of Honor, a 
distinction which few women have received. 

Her farewell concert in Berlin, prior to 
her departure for this country, occurred on 
the day of the “Verkehr” strike, or traffic 
strike. Not a taxi, tram-car, nor subway 
was in movement. However, according to 
reports from Berlin, these difficulties did 
not prevent the assemblage of a packed 
house to hear Mme. Lehmann. A Berlin 
concert is already scheduled for her return 
in March and a Lieder Abend in Paris, as 
well as another concert tour of Italy. 

Mme. Lehmann’s birthplace is the little 
town of Perleberg, between Hamburg and 
Berlin. Her first ambition was to become 
a poet, and she still devotes some time to 
literary pursuits, although prose has to a 
great extent supplanted poetry. She has fin- 
ished an account of her early struggles for 
a career. This is entitled Anfang und Auf- 
steig and is to be published in Germany. As 
a concert singer, Mme. Lehmann has visited 
many lands. She has sung in Turkey, in 
Athens, has flown from Venice to Vienna, 
has been decorated in Sweden in addition to 
her French honor. It is said that there is 
not an important city in Central Europe in 
which she has not appeared. South America 
has heard her, as well as the United States. 
She bears the title of Honorary Member 
of the Vienna Staatsoper. 





Toscanini Departs November 27 


Arturo Toscanini concludes the first part 
of his season as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Society with a 
Beethoven-Wagner concert at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, November 27. He sails 
that day on the Bremen. He will leave Cher- 
bourg on the same boat, February 17, for 
New York. The second half of his concerts 
here begins March 1. The November 27 
program holds Beethoven’s Eroica sym- 
phony; the third scene, Act I, of Die Wal- 
kiire, with Elsa Alsen and Paul Althouse, 
soloists; and the prelude and finale from 
Tristan and Isolde, with Mme. Alsen. 
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Baltimore Hears Toscanini 


Bori, Tibbett, Burke and Wiener Saenger- 
knaben Give Programs 


BALtrmorE, Mp.—Baltimore’s orchestral 
and recital season is well under way. The 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Society 
was the first of the large orchestras to ap- 
pear, and with Arturo Toscanini directing 
the occasion was a gala one. While one 
could not be entirely enthusiastic over the 
program selected by the conductor, neverthe- 
less the splendid playing of the men was 
enjoyed. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand why, when an orchestra only appears 
three or four times a season, the director se- 
lects a number of works that may be con- 
sidered of an experimental type. 

No matter what the remainder of the sea- 
son may produce, scarcely anything could 
arouse the same enthusiasm which was cre- 
ated by the Wiener Saengerknaben when 
they appeared here, their second concert in 
this country. One thinks of superlatives in 
describing the singing of these twenty-five 
ruddy-faced youngsters from across the sea. 
Whether a number was religious, secular, 
operatic or otherwise, these songsters were 
equally marvelous in their ensemble produc- 
tion. One half dozen or more sang solos, 
all of which showed the finest training. Sol 
Hurok is to be congratulated for having 
brought this superb choir to America. 

The first of the important recitals was 
given by Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Mme. Bori in this, her first 
Baltimore recital, left no doubt as to her 
superb artistry. The large audience was par- 
ticularly stirred in the several Spanish num- 
bers which Bori sang in costume and in 
which she used the castanets for the first 
time in her singing experience. 

Lawrence Tibbett, eminent baritone, drew 
his usual large following. He was in fine 
form throughout the entire program, which 
included nearly as many encores as songs 
announced for the recital. Although Tib- 
bett knows what his audience craves, he 
never descended below artistic levels. 

Hilda Burke, local soprano, who was with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company for sev- 
eral years, gave her first recital here in sev- 
eral seasons. Miss Burke has gone far for- 
ward, and a pure voice of great proportions 
marks her as a singer of the first magni- 
tude. Unfortunately, an exceptionally stormy 
night kept the audience to small proportions. 

The series of Friday afternoon Peabody 
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recitals is attracting the usual large gather- 


ing. Fraser Gange, successor to the late 
George Castelle on the Peabody Conserva- 
tory faculty, opened the series. Mr. Gange 
has a baritone voice of nice proportions and 
gained an unqualified success in this, his first 
local appearance. The Gordon String Quar- 
tet offered an excellent program for the sec- 
ond recital in the series and a concert of 
fine chamber music was the result. 

John H. Eltermann was the first organ- 
ist to play in the series of concerts given 
under the auspices of the Maryland Casualty 
Company. 

A group of folk songs and lyrics of four 
nations—Russia, France, Spain and the 
United States—were given by Elizabeth Gut- 
man, soprano, in a recital at the first meet- 
ing ‘of the Baltimore Music Club. Miss 
Gutman, appropriately costumed for each 
group endeavored to convey through pose 
and pantomime something of the spirit of 
the songs. E. D. 


Oberlin Artists Series 
Opens Brilliantly 


Oxertin, O.—Oberlin’s ambitious artists 
series for 1932-33 opened triumphantly Oc- 
tober 25, with a concert by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under the direction of Nikolai 
Sokoloff. The program began with Sibelius’ 
tone-poem, Finlandia, the nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Debussy’s La Mer. The second half was 
made up of the powerful Tschaikowsky 
fourth in a performance of extraordinary 
beauty. The program as a whole appealed 
to sensuous enjoyment rather than the more 
austere emotions, and was handled sympa- 
thetically by its conductor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Adams returned to 
the Oberlin Conservatory faculty after an 
eight months’ stay abroad, most of which 
was spent in observing and in studying the 
work of the voice departments at the 
Schola Cantorum, Paris. 

Norman Lockwood, prix de Rome scholar 
from 1929 to 1932, composer and student of 
Nadia Boulanger, comes to the conservatory 
as professor of theory and composition to 
fill the place of Prof. Frederich J. Lehman, 
who retired last June. 

The Oberlin Conservatory opened its 
sixty-seventh year with an enrollment of 
344 students and an active teaching staff 
of forty-six. D. H. 
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Winifred Cecil Gives Program 


Winifred Cecil was the guest artist on 
October 30 at the New York home of Mrs. 
Edwin C. Vogel in the first of a series of 
musicales given this year by the Dessoff 
Choirs. Miss Cecil’s program was varied and 
interesting, beginning with early Italian and 
ending with modern English numbers. She 
proved not only an able vocalist but also an 
adept projector of mood. T. M. 


Thalberg Attends Artist-Pupils’ 
Concerts 


Marcian Thalberg, now on the faculty of 
the David Mannes Music School, heard two 
of his former pupils in public concert soon 
after his arrival in New York. One of them, 
Harold Morris, played his concerto for piano 
with the Knights of Columbus Symphonic 
Band, a repetition for this work which was 
performed a year ago by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Koussevitzky with 
Mr. Morris as soloist. Fay Ferguson, an- 
other pianist who studied for many years 
with Mr. Thalberg, gave a Town Hall re- 
cital on October 30. Among Thalberg 
pupils heard in New York recitals last sea- 
son was Myra Reed of Philadelphia, who 
had appeared in the same city before. 


Annabelle Wood in Recital 


Annabelle Wood, assistant to Kate S. 
Chittenden, gave a program on November 
9 at the latter’s New York studio, playing 
a five and one-half octave Forte Piano of 
Beethoven’s time, made by Muzio Clementi 
in 1785. The instrument was restored by 
Lotta Van Buren. This capable pianist of- 
fered works of Paradies, Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and others. The program ended with 
a performance of Onslow’s trio in C, for the 
Forte Piano, violin and cello, Em Smith and 
C’Zelma Crosby assisting Miss Wood. 
Misses Chittenden and Van Buren con- 
tributed interesting explanatory remarks. 
Despite rain there was a large — 


Mae Mackie Entertains 
Mae Mackie presented three of her artist- 
pupils at a musicale and tea at her New 
York studio, October 30. Edithe Miller, 
soprano of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
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Company, offered songs and the aria Ritorna 
Vincitor from Verdi’s Aida. Florence Sam- 
uels, soprano, sang excerpts from the vocal 
literature of old England, numbers by mod- 
ern composers, and the Queen of the Night 
aria from Mozart’s Magic Flute. Ida 
Brown, mezzo-soprano, was presented in 
modern Italian songs and several negro 
spirituals. These young singers are appear- 
ing in concert, opera and operetta and over 
the radio. Guest artists included Paul Cuth- 
bert Sargent, pianist, and Elda Vettori, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who delivered the Habanera from Bizet’s 
Carmen and Hush-a-Bye, Baby by Herbert 
Hughes. Mme. Vettori also sang the duet 
from Bellini’s Norma with Maria Chappell, 
soprano. Elena Sciarretti accompanied. 





Portland Orchestra 
Outlines Season 


PortLAND, Ore.—The 1932-33 season of 
the Portland (Ore.) Symphony Orchestra, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor, con- 
sists of sixteen weeks. This is Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s eighth year at the head of the 
western orchestra. The schedule holds alter- 
nate weeks of regular evening. and popular 
Sunday afternoon programs. Special features 
of the Monday series include an all-Brahms 
concert with Albert Spalding as soloist, and 
an all-Wagner evening. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten is also to present the usual number 
of standard master works, including a few 
repeats from the last seven years, such as 
the symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert and Tschaikowsky; and 
in addition several first performances in 
Portland of works of Sibelius, Tansmann, 
Julius Weismann, Herman Unger, Dent 
Mowrey, and of the older composers, 
Corelli, Vivaldi and Bach. 

The Portland Choral Society is to join 
the orchestra in a performance of Verdi's 
Requiem. In past seasons the two organ- 
izations have combined to present The Mes- 
siah, Beethoven’s ninth symphony and Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. The Dutch conductor 
is also director of the male chorus known 
as the Apollo Club, which plans several con- 
certs. Three years ago he organized an or- 
chestra for amateurs, semi- professional and 
young professional players, which is called 
the Training Orchestra, This group of sixty- 
five gives no public performances, but is 
thoroughly rehearsed in many standard 
works, 








New York Sun 


FOSTER MILLER 


BASS-BARITONE 


Winner of Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation Recital, Town Hall, New York, 


November 3, 1932. 


New York Herald Tribune 








New York Times 


“Foster Miller, a bass-baritone of unforced 
powers and ripening artistic stature, gave his 
first New York recital at Town Hall yesterday, 
with Kurt Ruhrseitz, of the Metropolitan, at 
the piano. 

“Few newcomers have given ampler justifica- 
tion of such fairly won opportunities. His 
voice proved throughout of emotional expres- 
siveness. He sang intelligently his early clas- 
sics, including an English text of Handei, and 
he closed with four Americans.” 





“His delivery of each number disclosed fine 
intelligence, understanding of style and en- 
viable diction. His voice of good baritone 
range, the scale was well controlled and enabled 
the artist to sing with admirable finesse in 
varied utterances of phrase and accent. The 
Handel air was done with admirable vocal skill 
and force of expression. 


“In a group of old and modern songs, Mr. 
Miller charmed his hearers by his poetic insight. 
‘Wotan’s Abschied’ was delivered by the singer 
in a manner disclosing temperament and sensi- 
tive dramatic ability. German lieder of Brahms, 
Schubert and Strauss took up the fourth group. 
In this difficult field the singer was on con- 
genial soil and achieved much success.” 


New York World-Telegram 


“Mr. Miller offered a well chosen program. 
He has a strong, deep voice, round and robust 
tones of agreeable quality. He brought to his 
work well articulated phrasing, warmth of ex- 
pression, clarity of diction, and an understand- 
ing of the emotional content of the music he 
offered. He gave a sturdy and convincing ac- 
count of the stirring ‘Revenge, Timotheus 
Cries,’ and a tender and skilful delivery of the 
‘Komm, suesser Tod.’ His interpretation of 
the “Wotan Farewell’ was intense and well con- 
sidered. The audience was very cordial.” 


Available for Concert, Oratorio and Opera 


Concert Management Vera Bull Hull, 113 West 57th Street, New York 





“Mr. Miller has by dint of much arduous 
study and high intelligence made much of his 
voice, which is of good range and volume. 
Here is a singer, who has solid musicianship 
and a sure instinct for style. His phrasing of 
Gluck’s ‘O dell mio dolce ardor’ was exemplary 
and there was no want of fire in his delivery 
of Handel’s bravura air ‘Revenge, Timotheus 
Cries.’ 

“Mr. Miller disclosed a thorough sympathy 
with Wagner’s idiom in the ‘Walkuere’ excerpt. 
He is to be felicitated on the careful attention 
he has given to the clear enunciation and cor- 
rect pronunciation of German, Italian and 
French.” 


Brooklyn Eagle 

“Sincerity and a genuinely poetic approach to 
his material were not the least of the several 
good qualities which were disclosed in the con- 
cert. From his vigorous exposition of the 
Handel aria from ‘Alexander’s Feast’ to the 
quiet and tender reading of passages in 
‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and Strauss’ ‘Ruhe, Meine 
Seele’ and his light touch in ‘Tl Neige’ by Bem- 
berg, the singer revealed commendable imagina- 
tion and sensitive comprehension of the con- 
tent of the music.” 
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The last thing a concert performer desires is to 

be first on the program. 
6 

A coast to coast tour used to be the main goal of 
musical artists in America; now they dote as warmly 
on a national hookup over the radio. 

oe > “WE 

Once in a while an American concert program 
speaks of a “flautist”—the old English way of spell- 
ing it. What is a “flaute,” anyway? 
6 

Now that the Rooseveltian blanket of prosperity 
is promised to cover the U. S. A. let us hope there 
will be a good-sized corner reserved for music and 
musicians. 
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No musico-psychologist has yet discovered why it 
is easier for the right hand to play piano scales down, 
and for the left hand to play them up. Those in- 
formed, please write. 


® 


At his latest New York appearance at the head of 
his superfine symphonic aggregation from Philadel- 
phia, Leopold Stokowski reveiled in a program en- 
tirely made up of modern trend—Sibelius, Stravin- 
sky, Debussy, Ravel. Be it said that the audience 
revelled with the blond, batonless conductor, than 
whom none can better dispense that kind of program. 

Listening over the radio to the numerous political 
mass meetings before the recent election, again and 
again one was made cognizant of the fact that music 
formed the chief factor of the gatherings aside from 
the speaking. In the gaps between the addresses, 
music always kept the enthusiasm going. Before the 
meetings began, impatient auditors were soothed 
with music. Typical tunes greeted the entrance of 
the candidates. Patriotic songs were accompanied 
by bands or orchestras. Many musicians had em- 
ployment during the campaign and no doubt wish 
that elections could be a continuous performance all 
vear round. 
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From the Outside 


Late auditors continue to be locked out at the 
orchestral concerts in Carnegie Hall. The exiles 
lament, cajole, and finally threaten never to come 
again but the next concert of the series finds them 
back at the old stand, and usually on time. 

Nevertheless, there is no good reason why audi- 
tors should not be allowed to enter the eoncert room 
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between the movements of symphonies or at the con- 
clusion of any composition. Conductors have their 
rights, but so have the subscribers. They pay for 
their seats and should not be kept from them unless 
they try to go through the aisles during the actual 
playing of the music. 


Setting Damrosch Right 


An amusing, even if immoderate letter, signed 
“Briton,” appears in the New York Times of No- 
vember 13: 


To the Music Editor: 

May I beg a little of your patience and your space to 
endorse the courageous statements of Walter Anderson in 
your issue of Sunday, November 6, with regard to the claims 
of Dr. Walter Damrosch ? 

For many years—too many years, alas!—we have been 
compelled to listen to the outpourings of the venerable doc- 
tor, whose greatest claim to musical prominence seems to 
be that he had a relative, father or grandfather, or something 
like that, of the same surname, Leopold Damrosch. 

The orchestra for some years under his direction, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, died a lingering, painful 
and unlamented death. It was never, in its palmiest days, a 
first-class organization, and I seriously doubt if, apart from 
its splendid guest conductors, it ever had a good resident 
conductor. Every one tired of it, even its supporting mil- 
lionaires, and it seemed a happy release for us all. But the 
ghost continues to haunt us, and there is no rest in sight. 

When this orchestra died, amid general rejoicing, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch and his manager, George Engles, were 
sadly in need of jobs. Like many others, they betook them- 
selves over to Fifth Avenue and fastened themselves upon 
the directors of radio, men skilled in finance, but veritable 
children walking in the darkness where music was concerned. 
Radio was their legitimate prey, and since the entry of Dam- 
rosch and Engles into radio and socalled musical broadcast- 
ing we have been burdened with the distressing voice and 
the frightful accent. He speaks with overpowering conde- 
scension of “my friends, my children, my horns, my clarinets, 
my trombones and my everything else,” including “my God.” 
Everything he speaks of is in the possessive case, except, 
possibly, “My Blue Heaven,” by another composer ! 

Just as Mr. Damrosch came into his musical beginning 
by snatching the baton from the scarcely cold hands of the 
late Leopold Damrosch, so will another and greater Leopold 
—Leopold Stokowski—with one of his lightning strokes of 
genius, strike a blow (we all fervently hope) that will put 
an end to Damrosch and his “possessive case music.” 

Mr. Damrosch speaks as if he had invented both music 
and Wagner. We are all tired of him and his prattle as a 
“great American musician.” If he is the great American 
musician, able to preach musical doctrines to native children, 
then I am both Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Harry Lauder, 
able to work miracles. He has little to do with Americans, 
and his blatant presumption that he is the father of all musi- 
cal children here is as ridiculous as it is unwarranted and 
unnecessary. 

Fortunately, we have Toscanini and other younger con- 
ductors right here in our midst. Let us have the Gétter- 
dammerung of the G6étterdammerosch. Let us have done, 
once for all time, with his self-adopted children, his horns, 
his tubas and his braying. He has had his day. Nay, he has 
had his generation. He has seen the handwriting on the 
wall. 

His whole attitude of mind, like his clowning on the di- 
rector’s stand in front of a grinning orchestra, are sad com- 
mentaries on the extreme tolerance of the great musical 
public of this country. 


The foregoing is one of a series of correspondents’ 
communications which the Times has been publishing 
of recent Sundays. The letters take sides, pro and 
con, in the Damrosch-Stokowski controversy as to 
whether children should be educated with the music 
of the older composers or nurtured on the works of 
the radicals of the moment. 


The Musical Courier takes a middle ground—the 
only sensible viewpoint—on the question, and believes 
that a judicious selection of both the old and the new 
music, served hand in hand, constitutes the correct 
tonal fare for youngsters, and is the best method for 
varying the artistic diet to prevent monotony and 
surfeit. 

Mr. Damrosch sets forth his own attitude in a 
letter which also appeared in the Times of Novem- 


ber 13: 


To the Music Editor: 

Permit me to answer Mr. Walter Anderson’s strictures as 
printed in The New York Times last Sunday, on my ob- 
jections to feeding children with experimental ultra-modern 
music before they have been well grounded in the classics. 

Why should Mr. Anderson put ignoble motives to my ob- 
jections? I am too old to indulge. myself in personal am- 
bitions, and my reputation as a musician must stand—or fall 
—on my past rather than my future. But I am still vitally 
interested in the musical education of young America and 
shall continue to raise My voice in its behalf in protest or 
acclaim as the need arises. 

Mr. Anderson acknowledges that this modern music over- 
whelmingly experiments on children, and that a new drug 
or operation experiments on guinea pigs or mice, but not 
on human beings. I have always preferred to conduct my 
experiments principally in my own study and on myself, 
but if other conductors prefer to try it out on their audi- 
ences of adults, that is a matter between them. If the lis- 
teners come out of it alive, and gasp for more, the battle is 
won. But I still repeat “that it is criminal to force these 
experiments on children and that only that which has been 
proved worthy should be used to build the foundation of 
their knowledge.” 
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What Price Sibelius ? 


What is the reason for the Sibelius ballyhoo in 
America this season? His works had been neglected 
for years and now are thrust into momentary promi- 
nence again at certain orchestral concerts. 

Surely the Sibelius music, after failing to hold 
public attention, has not improved from last year to 
this one. Someone, somewhere, must be especially 
interested in advancing the Sibelius cause, for the 
simultaneous and sudden performances at various 
points are not a coincidence, but the result” of an 
evident propagandistic plan. 

Maybe the Sibelius publisher conceived the idea, 
and is trying to remove that composer’s printed music 
from the shelves to the suschnding public. The 
project is to be commended commercially, even 
though many auditors will be bored during this be- 
lated attempt to boost Sibelius and make it appear 
that his compositions are performed frequently this 
winter in America because our orchestral conductors 
and audiences love them so much. 

All of this is no reflection on Sibelius, an earnest 
and excellent musician (even if he is no genius) and 
according to report, also a modest and idealistic gen- 
tleman. He first attracted notice by writing one or 
two fairly interesting symphonic scores of brooding 
Norse character, but after that he repeated those 
moods over and over, created no compelling melodies, 
and orchestrated and harmonized in the traditions of 
Berlioz, Liszt, Brahms and Wagner, without accept- 
ing any of the progressive innovations after that 
period. Sibelius is to be respected for his serious- 
ness, knowledge and artistic legitimacy, but he can 
by no means be regarded as a symphonist of the 
highest rank. At best he is a cross between Bruckner 
and Mahler. For some persons such a distinction 
spells greatness. For others it does not. 

pecially a 


Criticism in Advance 


Here is an idea. Every artist is accustomed to 
criticism. Every producer is inured to it. Any new 
performance is a signal for those who have access 
to print to say what they think very publicly and 
for that same public to say what they think privately. 

All right, then. Why not a pre-view, and an ex- 
pert critique for the benefit of the performers be- 
fore and not after? Just suppose that there were a 
body, a sort of Critical Guild, whose business it was 
to pass upon all performances great and small before, 
so to speak, they got quite set. In this guild would 
be experts on costumes, experts on lighting, on stage- 
sets, on stage behavior, on shoes, ships, sealing-wax, 
cabbages and kings. They would sit incognito in a 
dark auditorium and they would express their reac- 
tions fully and in writing and in time to do some 
good. 

Before the committee on concerts would appear 
the artist with her—his—proposed program. The 
report would say that running on and off the stage 
was not becoming in one whose bathroom scales 
registered 194 pounds, stripped. That feathers were 
not being worn this year. That the audience found 
panels and stoles and floating ribbands distracting. 
It might disapprove of leanings upon the piano, and 
upon the extended clasped hands effect. It would 
turn thumbs down, perhaps, upon the presence of 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Japanese and Icelandic 
songs on the same program. A friend could never 
tell a lady not to wear red, to eschew the smile that 
is only a grimace, and the hot potato diction. But 
such a committee would dare: and being given im- 
partially and in advance of performance it might do 
good. On behalf of simplicity and coherence in cos- 
tuming, stage deportment and program building, the 
suggestion is offered. 

And think of the possible effect on opera. If the 
opera critique did no more than eliminate the stage 
deaths con robusto it would have earned its rain 
check. And then there is the Italian chorus that lilts 
its Boris, the German tenor upon whom all the Venus 
seduction is wasted since the audience knows at a 
glance that only a Wurst would tempt him. Isolde, 
properly suggested, might put more of passion and 
less of bad temper in the philter she gives to Tristan. 
And if Butterfly’s marriage-broker could wash his 
hands with an intonation more Japanese and less 
Shylockian it would add to the verisimilitude of the 
piece. 

Producers do their best, but they have so many 


things to think about. Like box-offices. And per- 
formers cannot see and hear themselves. As for the 
assisting committees, that would be easy. There is 


something in the mere fact of being an expert that 
creates within the human breast the desire to tell the 
world. And how much nicer to tell the performer 
and the performance before instead of after. Any- 
way, it is an idea. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


A couple of weeks ago I reported that Grena 
Bennett, associate music critic of the New York 
American, had tried in vain to find out why horse- 
hair is used in violin bows, and when the custom 
commenced. She asked me for information, and I 
relayed the question to my readers. The most in- 
teresting and authentic reply received at this desk is 
the attached : 

New York, November 7, 1932 
Dear Variations: 

The mysterious problem involved in the application of 
horsehair for violin bows, to which you call attention in your 
Variations columns, is easily solved, I think, if you only 
consider the plain fact that a bow was originally a hunting 
weapon, and not an accessory part of a musical instrument. 
And it seems quite natural to suppose that some prehistoric 
hunter availed himself of the strong, and at the same time 
flexible hairs of his horse (often his sole friend and com- 
panion in food quest adventures) by intertwining them into 
one solid string for his bow, before any other and more 
suitable material was accessible for this purpose. The idea 
of using this primitive weapon for musical entertainment 
probably first came to his mind while he occasionally plucked 
the bowstring in order to test its tension and thereby acci- 
dentally obtained a musical sound. Thus, the bow was used 
as an actual and independent musical instrument long before 
serving as an accessory part for an instrument of the violin 
family. And this, incidentally, brings one to the curious, 
though logical, conclusion that the pizzicato effect histori- 
cally preceded the regular arco playing. The latter came 
into use some time afterwards when prehistoric Paganinis 
began to experiment with various bows during their hours 
of relaxation, and soon discovered that a musical sound may 
be produced not only by plucking the bowstrings but also 
by drawing them against each other. 

That this particular practice is not sheer imagination on 
the part of an inventive musicologist, and that there is no 
need even to go back to prehistoric times for evidences in 
support of it, will be proved to you by the accompanying 
picture. It shows one of the most primitive musical in- 
struments found about half a century ago, I believe, among 
uncivilized tribes somewhere in the Siberian wilderness. 
The original picture of this instrument (which I have repro- 
duced for you from memory) was shown to me by Prof. 
V. I. Jochelson, a well-known Russian ethnologist, when he 
visited this country a few years ago, being engaged in cer- 
tain research work at the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. My recollection is that this 
picture was published in some voluminous Russian work 
(possibly the full report of the expedition which found this 
instrument, among other manifold and numerous native 
objects), and I may even yet have an opportunity of tracing 
it eventually, if you are interested in further details. 

The instrument itself hardly requires any explanation. It 
represents practically no more than the combination of two 
hunting bows intersecting each other, which produce a tone 
(or tones, if “stopping” is possible, of which I am not sure) 
by simply drawing one bowstring against the other, as al- 
ready mentioned. This, no doubt, is the original ancestor of 
all bow instruments, and not much effort is required to 
picture to one’s self the various intermediate stages between 
it and the modern violin. One can easily imagine the gradual 
transformation of the wooden part of one of the two bows 
into a more solid “resonant” body, while the other remained 
unchanged for a while. As time went on, the horsehair 
string of the former bow was replaced by one made from 
some animal sinew, but it was probably found more ad- 
vantageous to preserve the horsehair of the second bow 
and, above all, to leave it loose, instead of intertwining it 
into a single string. Subsequently, the number of strings 
on the former “resonant” bow was increased, then the other 
bow separated from it, and so on and so on... until some- 
thing resembling the Rebec, usually regarded as the parent 
of the modern violin, was obtained. Further evolution. of 
this instrument is now common knowledge, so I may as well 
stop at this historical point. 

Hoping that your anxiety as well as that of your lady 
colleague on the New York American will be somewhat re- 
lieved after this explanation, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JosepH YASSER. 
nee 


Julius Gold, San Francisco musical theorist, is 
much disappointed because no English translation 
of Dr. Leichtentritt’s great work, Formenlehre 
(Study of Form) is to be published in the near 
future. 

Mr. Gold has read and studied the book in German 
and considers it the most authoritative of all treatises 
on the same subject. 

He writes that in a conversation a few years ago 
with a leading New York book publisher (I shall call 
him X. hereinafter) he reproached him for not in- 
cluding in his catalogue of works on music, “an 
occasional technical volume of truly substantial pro- 
portions.” Mr. Gold’s letter continues : 

Of such works as I had in mind, none existed in this 
country; but some in Germany I thought worthy of an 
English translation. I proposed a list of probable starters, 
only three in number. They were Hugo Leichtentritt’s 
Formenlehre; his equally momentous Analyse von Chopin’s 
Samtlichen Klavierwerke, an amazingly fine study, harmonic 
and formal, of all Chopin’s works for the piano; and Ernst 
Kurth’s Romantische Harmonik und ihre Krise in Wagner’s 
Tristan, a surpassing achievement in the field of theoretical 
analysis. If assigned to a class, the first of these might be 
called a treatise, the second a commentary, the third a 
philosophical essay. But all three are concerned primarily 
with harmonic and formal analysis. They are really extraor- 


dinary works, I insisted. Conceived on the grand scale, they 
are perhaps without a parallel in the literature. But as 
intellectual fodder, I feared they should prove too genuine 
for any contortionist coterie of muddling mediocrities. How- 
ever, for the majority of musical practicians in this country 
unacquainted with the German language, the appearance of 
these books in an English translation must come as a veri- 
table godsend. And furthermore, it cannot be denied that a 
good many even in the forefront among our hewers of tone 
and drawers of sound are woefully in need of just such 
direction as these works aim to offer... . 

The conflagrant mass of objection that my proposal in- 
vited—what with magnificent expectations and the like— 
served until now to deter me from any further interest in 
the matter. Mr. X expressed anything but a desire to 
shoulder so thankless a burden. If only I dared to repeat his 
words! In any case this is the gist of X’s contention: Books 
are published to sell, and not to be given away with the 
publisher’s compliments. What a diagnostication of our na- 
tional musical character ! 


I made every effort to induce a prominent Ameri- 
can music publisher to issue the Leichtentritt book in 
English, but he made the same commercial objec- 
tions which X. advanced to Mr. Gold. There is, of 
course, something in favor of the publisher attitude, 
as Mr. Gold admits in a postscript to his letter. I 
sent a list of nearly fifty advance subscribers for 
Formenlehre to the publisher I solicited, but even 
with such a beginning he could see no profit for him- 
self in launching so technical a work as that by Dr. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE VIOLIN BOW. 


Leichtentritt. When I saw that remarkable man in 
Berlin last summer and explained the situation to 
him, he regarded it philosophically and said quietly: 
“I quite understand that America has more im- 
portant things to do than to print my books. My 
chief profit from Formenlehre has been my pleasure 
in writing it and satisfying a spiritual and musical 
need by putting in ordered form a great many re- 
flections and researches which I had devoted to the 
subject over a period of many years.” 
nme 


A Russian friend of Feodor Chaliapin tells me 
that he had a talk with the basso in Paris last summer 
and asked him whether he was glad at his impending 
return to America. According to my informant, the 
conversation went on as follows: 

Chaliapin—“I am not glad I am to go to America. 
I hate that country, its boasting, its violence, its 
ignorance, its money madness.” 

Friend—“But you have made much money there 
yourself, and will make it again on your next tour.” 

Chaliapin—“Exactly. That is why I go to Amer- 
ica; that is all it can provide for an artist.” 

Friend—“You ought to be grateful to America 
for enabling you to earn such large sums there.” 

Chaliapin—“Grateful, yes; but one can harbor 
gratitude without feeling respect or love. Suppose I 
am drowning and a passerby saves my life. I am 
grateful to him, of course. Then I am told that he 
is a low and hateful character. Therefore I do not 
respect or love him, but I continue to feel grateful 
because he saved my life. Well, America saves my 
financial life, and has my gratitude. Beyond that | 
get nothing, and give nothing—only my art—in a 
land I would not visit except professionally.” 

The Chaliapin viewpoint is interesting because it 
is honest, and fearlessly expressed. Americans 
should be able to read his remarks calmly, for it is 
a person’s privilege to dislike any country he pleases, 
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even his own. As a matter of fact, Chaliapin does 
dislike his own country, Russia, under its present 
system of government. He announced in interviews 
when he arrived in New York last week that he had 
refused a high post and generous fee to return to 
Russia, because he is out of sympathy with the 
Soviets. 

Many foreign artists feel about America as Chalia- 
pin does, but their opinions are not matters of politi- 
cal or economic concern to our nation. The visiting 
artists have something to sell, a certain number of 
Americans desire it, and they purchase it. We can 
be grateful to Chaliapin for his eloquent declamation 
and dramatic vocalism but we need not necessarily 
admire his blunt frankness and lack of consideration. 

The only thing that forces itself on one’s suscepti- 
bilities is the thought of our paying out large fees 
to Chaliapin when there are so many unemployed 
musicians here who need a little money so badly. 
They would surely be grateful, and perhaps a bit 
lenient as well, with our national faults and failings. 


Dear Variations: 

Have you seen this? From Die Musik August 1931 (1 
only just discovered it). They are mentioning some Bruns- 
wick records and list this one: “Whenit’s Springtime in 
the rockles.” It’s on page 865, in case you don’t believe me. 

Yours sincerely, 
San Francisco, November 4, 1932. ee tf 
z 

While I unhesitatingly republish the foregoing, I 
probably am mortifying M. A. S. who writes me: 
“Why don’t you confine your column to serious 
writing, which music needs so badly in these discour- 
aging times? You often express striking thoughts in 
your writing, but you also sometimes display very 
poor taste in your printing of vulgar wisecracks and 
similar material.” Well, you see, M. A. S., that’s 
why this department is called Variations. 

ad 


And following out that line of thought, I herewith 
give to the world an item from the New York Sun 
of recent date: 

Mayor James M. Curley (of Boston), always a wet, is 
“saying it with music” now. A new horn on his automobile 
repeats the first four notes of “How Dry I Am.” 

nre 


Dear Variations: 

In a recent contest on a definition of Music, the following 
found wide recognition, and may be appropriate in your 
columns : 

“Music is the rhythm of the Universe! It began ‘when the 
stars first sang together,’ when all the trees of the field 
clapped their hands. It came with the ebb and flow of the 
tides, the songs of birds, and reached effloresence when Man 
conceived sweet concords of sounds, and gave them ex- 
pression.” 

Yours truly, 
MARTHA MARTIN 
New York, November 1, 1932. 


The foregoing forgets to mention that music begins 
where speech ends; that it is the language of the 
soul; and that it is with us from the cradle to the 
grave. 

zrme*e 

Moissaye Boguslawski, chairman of the Nationai 
Hoover-Curtis Musicians’ Committee, sends me a 
copy of a letter he received recently from President 


Hoover, as follows: 
The White House, 
My dear Mr. Boguslawski: 

I am deeply appreciative of the friendly support of the 
National Hoover-Curtis Musicians Committee, and I will 
be obliged if you will convey to the musicians of the United 
States with whom it affiliates, my thanks individually so 
far as that is possible. I am deeply sensible of the beneficent 
influence of music upon the life of the people, with its power 
to affect human character upon its most impressionable 
side through directly reaching the emotions. Its universal 
language is one of the highest manifestations of culture, 
and is a potent instrument of civilization and happiness. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hersert Hoover. 
Washington, October 25, 1932. 


To my mind, the foregoing proves not so much 
that the President is interested in music as that he 
has a secretary competent to meet any emergency. | 
did not hear our Chief Executive say one word 
about the “beneficent influence,” etc., in all his many 
platitudinous radio campaign speeches to which I 
listened. 

As a matter of fact, there is no record, either, that 
Governor Roosevelt stands even relatively close to 
the musical subject, although his political addresses 
were full of literary allusions. 

The farmer, the banker, the workman, the manu- 
facturer, the railroad executive, the cotton grower, 
all are objects of great concern to our Presidents, but 
never one of them shows the slightest sign of interest 
in the welfare of the musician. 

In Europe the heads of government extend pen- 
sions, titles and other benefits to musicians ; in Amer- 
ica, if they are noticed at all by the President, they 
might get a flatulent letter like the one received by 
Mr. Boguslawski, and written so as not to lose the 
prospect of a few election votes. 
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Aha, what was that I saw at Carnegie 
Hall on a Thursday night? Arthur Judson 
and Olin Downes in serious conversation. 
Can it be that Arthur is considering Olin 
as a new conductor or a managerial execu 
tive? Or was Arthur merely praising Olin’s 
radio comments on the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra programs ? 

* * 

Heigh-ho. How lucky some men are 
Now there was D. F. McSweeney on Fifty- 
seventh Street, having an absorbing téte-a- 
téte with a charming young lady. Well, 
maybe it isn’t all luck, at that. Looks count, 
too—and how. 

* * 

If you should not recognize Fitzhugh 
Haensel on the street, he will forgive you. 
For he has lost nine pounds and is rapidly 
shrinking. In a short while, I may be writ- 
ing: “I saw an empty Rolls-Royce today, 
and in it was Fitzhugh Haensel.” 


You ought to rec Satna Machan’s new- 
est violin composition, called Five Minutes. 
He and Freddie Fradkin played it for me 
the other day, al if I were a music critic I 
could tell you all about its typical American 
rhythms and idioms, its brilliant craftsman- 
ship, and its nostalgic melodies. As it is, 
can only say that the piece is a wow and 
when published, sure to make ’em all sit up 
and take notice. Another thing—the time of 
performance is just five minutes. 

* * * 


3ert Lehmann, orchestral player, told me 
that his apartment house neighbor, an un- 
tuneful soprano, practices Schubert’s Who 
Is Sylvia all day long. On Sunday, his day 
of leisure, Bert could stand the ordeal no 
longer, and so he called up the vocalist on 
the house phone and yelled: “Well, who the 
hell is Syvivia anyway? And if you don’t 
quit asking I’m going to complain to the 
my lice.” 

* * * 

Frederic Warren has discovered why a 
Scotch friend of his closes his eyes when he 
drinks whiskey. “I canna bear t’ see the 
bonny stooff evaporate,” he says. 

a 


Among those at the opening of Sam Pisa’s 


La Boheme Club: Max Rabinoff, Colette 
D’Arville, Paul Longone, Rosa Low, Adamo 
Didur, Leonard Liebling, Santa Biondo, Hope 


Hampton, Fay Marbe, Estelle Liebling, Jack 
Coles, Eleanor La Mance, Everett Marshall, 
Vera Brodsky, Ralph Errolle, Jean Tenny 
son, Hugo Mariani. A merry time was had 
by all, especially when Leonard Liebling, the 


toastmaster, cracked his jokes and almost 
cracked his voice trying to keep the flask- 
bearing guests in order. 

* * * 
, Rachmaninoff looks more solemn than 


“Why does he seem so 
sad?” a young thing asked me, and I 
couldn’t help answering: “Because he can’t 
compose another C sharp minor prelude.” 

* * * 


ever these days. 


You'd have thought that Lazare Samin 
sky (whose new book, Music of Our Day, 
has made an instantaneous hit) is a profes- 
sional music critic the way he chased around 

Carnegie Hall and Metropolitan Opera 
House-—-to hear both the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Musicians’ Orchestra on the 
same evening last week. The latter, under 
Reiner, presented some numbers from 
Salome, by Richard Strauss. Lazare is no 
hot admirer of that composer, so I suspect 
our friend of having gone solely to gaze upon 
the beauteous Maria Jeritza who sang the 
part of the pornographic princess 

* * * 

At the Democratic National Headquarters 
on Election night, there was a_ hilarious 
private room party to greet and congratu- 
late President-Elect Roosevelt. I had hard- 
ly finished telling that fortunate gentleman 
how to run the country after March 4, when 


a voice at my elbow commented, “Always a 
critic.” I looked around. It was Paul 
Whiteman. 

* * * 


Shades of Adrienne, that tuneful operetta 
of a dozen years ago or so, which had Jean 
Tennyson as its successful soprano leading 
lady, I saw Jean in Fifty-fifth Street re- 
cently, and she is as lovely as ever, tall, 
blonde, slim; and they tell me that her voice 
not only is in gorgeous estate, but will be 
heard again before long in the theatre. Jean 
was married about a year ago to wealthy Dr. 
Dreyfus, the Swiss inventor of Celanese silk, 
and she is not returning to the stage because 
of money shortage. She sang in grand 
opera in Italy a few seasons back and has a 
book full of good notices from there. 


William Thorner took his daughter, 
Rosalinde, aged thirteen, to a Philharmonic 
Orchestra concert not long ago, and after- 
ward asked her how she liked it. “The Bee- 
thoven fifth symphony was wonderful,” she 
replied, “Sibelius’ En Saga had some lovely 
movements and many dry ones, but I do not 
see how Toscanini could play such a silly 
piece as Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody at 
the same concert with Beethoven.” 

* * 


Anna “Fitziu’” who formerly spelled her 
name in this way has been instructed by her 
numerologist that to bring good luck she 
must henceforth spell it “Fitzu.” The singer 
has accordingly left out that last “i” which 
has been the despair of all typesetters. 
Thank you, Miss Numerologist. 

* * * 

Abram Chasins has gone to live in Phila- 
delphia and in a swell sounding place, too, 
the Chateau Crillon. 
Abe, and don’t forget your old friends and 
other admirers in little old Blue York. 


Vera Brodsky oa Harold Triggs gave a 
private recital of two- -piano playing at the 
former’s studio, and it was an eloquent 
proof of the unenvious fraternization of 
women pianists, that Miss Brodsky found 
herself being enthusiastically congratulated 
by the listening Mmes. Rosa Lhevinne, Ger- 
maine Schnitzer and Lavoie-Herz. 

* * * 

Shades of the machine age! Robert Gold- 
sand asked me the other day—actually in 
all seriousness, my dears—“Is the Packard 
a good car?” It seems that Robert is some- 
thing of a motor enthusiast now, having dis- 
covered that his first car, a Morris of Eng- 
land, was an admirable means of scaling the 
Austrian Alps, which he toured three times 
last summer. Psst! you sufferers of the de- 
pression, here’s a chance to turn your cash- 
devouring chariots into money. The Vien- 
nese pianist wants a second-hand car. 

* * * 


That was too bad about the dress suit case 
which was stolen from the motor car of Mr. 
and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne when they came 
to town last week from their Forest Hills, 
L. I., home, and left the vehicle standing in 
the street while they went to a concert. A 
valuable set of studs, twenty-five dollars, and 
other treasured articles were obtained by 
the thieves. 

* * * 

All speed records were broken by Ber- 
nard Wagenaar when he rushed from his 
Carnegie Hall box to the stage after the 
conclusion of his symphony (No. 2) con- 
ducted by Toscanini at the Philharmonic 
concert. Tall Bernie reached the platform 
in time to take all the bows with Toscanini. 

* * * 

Ah, mes chéres mesdames, your Simon 
never lacked for words before! If only I 
had added a few fashion terms to my vocab- 
ulary during my misspent youth, I would be 
able to give you a description of Goeta 
Ljungberg’s new gowns in which she will 
dazzle the Metropolitan audience when she 


Take keer yourself, 


sings Tosca. Editor Leonard L. doesn’t en- 
courage slang in his chaste columns, but I 
defy him to deny me the right to say that 
the Swedish soprano will be a “wow” in her 
new finery, which, she tells me, was created 
by Professor Zettel of Vienna. Her concert 
gowns are likewise the dernier cri—a fact 
for which I have her own word—Mme. Poldi 
of Berlin having created them after Patou. 
Goeta tells me that while in Europe this 
summer she worked four and five hours a 
day. She has found a new coach who “has 
done wonders.” It is always a relief to me 
to find out that no real artist is too great 
to work. 





EUROPEAN ARRIVALS 











Ana Drittell 


Ana Drittell, cellist, returned recently 
from Europe on the SS. Europa. Miss Drit- 
tell expects to make her New York début 
at Town Hall this winter. 


Gertrude Kappel 


Gertrude Kappel, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was among _ the 
musicians carried by the SS. Deutschland, 
docking in New York November 11. 


Beate Malkin 


Beate Malkin, opera singer, was among 
the incoming passengers on the SS. Deutsch- 
land November 11. 


Rudolph Laubenthal 


Rudolph Laubenthal, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, landed in New York 
November 11 on the SS. Deutschland. 


Clare Clairbert and Andre 
D’Arkor 


Clare Clairbert, soprano, and Andre 
D’Arkor, tenor, arrived on the SS. Bremen 
November 10 and opened their concert tour 
at the State University of Bloomington, Ind., 
November 17. Both Mme. Clairbert and 
D’Arkor have been at the Theatre Royale 
de la Monnaie, Brussels, for several years 
and will make their first New York ap- 
pearance in December. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Metropolitan tenor, 
returned November 10 on the SS. Bremen. 


Karin Branzell 
Also on the SS. Bremen was Karin Bran- 
zell, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Feodor Chaliapin 


Another passenger on the SS. Bremen was 
Feodor Chaliapin, Russian basso. 


On the SS. Conte Grande 


Among the passengers arriving in New 
York on the SS. Conte Grande November 8 
were several members of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company—Tullio Serafin and Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza, conductors, and Pietro Ci- 
mara, assistant conductor; Tancredi Pasero, 
bass; Armando Borgioli, baritone; Otello 
Ceroni and Armando Petrucci, prompters. 


Slonimsky to Conduct in Los 
Angeles 


Boston.—Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor of 
the Boston Chamber Orchestra and exponent 
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of ultra-modern music, has been engaged for 
a guest appearance with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra on January 26 and 
27. He will lead the orchestra in a classical 
program. 

Just a month later he will conduct, as 
guest, the Havana (Cuba) Philharmonic 
Orchestra in novel and classical composi- 
tions. M. S. 


London 
(Continued from page 5) 
may not suit the robuster tastes of some 
of us, but it is superlative playing. An- 
other exquisite artist, Maggie Teyte, did a 
recital for the music circle of the American 
Women’s Club in which she delighted her 
hearers with charming titbits, mostly French. 

Dorothy Robson, an English singer of 
uncommon intelligence and excellent vocal 
gifts, gave a program of Schubert, Wolf, 
Brahms (Gipsy Songs) and some Eliza- 
bethan and Spanish songs. She proved her- 
self once again to be an interpreter thor- 
oughly worth while. 

Imre Ungar, the blind pianist who won 
the prize at the Chopin International Festi- 
val in Warsaw among 100 competitors, has 
made his London début. His playing of 
various works, all of which he has learned 
by ear, proved remarkable for strength and 
technical capacity, and also revealed deeper 
qualities, especially in the more lyrical epi- 
sodes. Schumann’s Carnaval and the Chopin 
group were best. 

RopesoN IN VAUDEVILLE 


Paul Robeson has gone vaudeville—for a 
spell. At the Palladium, London’s now lead- 
ing entertainment emporium, he heads the 
bill and thoroughly captivates his audience 
with Water Boy, I Got a Robe, and the 
rest, not to forget Ol’ Man River. 

At Sadler’s Wells, London Volksoper, 
there have been excellent performances, in 
English, of Carmen (with Tudor Davies 
as Don José and Constance Willis in the 
title role), of Don Giovanni and other 
classical works, while in the almost equally 
historic Savoy Theatre, Gilbert and Sullivan 
are “packing ’em in” nightly—which is 
more than you can say of most other shows. 





OBITUARY 


Robert Foresman 

Robert Foresman, a founder of the Chi- 
cago publishing firm of Scott, Foresman & 
Co., died in New York on November 9. His 
recent years had been spent chiefly in the 
cause of music teaching in primary and high 
schools throughout the country. He issued 
several song anthologies for group singing, 
called the Foresman Series, which were used 
in public schools in New York and else- 
where. He also was the author of text- 
books, and his earlier publications include 
The Books of Songs (seven volumes), The 
High Road of Song, The Eleanor Smith 
Series and The Modern Music Series, all 
compilations of songs which he gathered and 
edited. Mr. Foresman is survived by his 
wife, Edith Holmes Foresman, three sons, 
two sisters, and his brothers, Hugh 
Foresman and W. Coates Foresman, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Ray F. Burns 

Ray F. Burns, writer and producer con- 
nected with the radio advertising department 
of Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, died 
in Yonkers, N. Y., November 10 at the age 
of thirty-one. Before taking up radio work, 
Mr. Burns had been a newspaper reporter in 
Chicago and an actor in New York. He 
was a native of Joliet, Ill., where his father 
and mother still live. He is also survived 
by his wife. 

Gertrud Bindernagel 

Bertin. — Gertrud Bindernagel, whose 
serious condition resulting from a gunshot 
wound inflicted on her by her husband was 
noted in the Musical Courier several weeks 
ago, died here October 23. The soprano, 
thirty-seven years old, was a prominent 
operatic artist. 











Jan Marak 


PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Jan_ Marak, 
eminent violin pedagogue and professor at 
the State Conservatory of Prague since 1897, 
died at his home here October 22. 

Among Prof. Marak’s many pupils two 
who won international success were Vasa 
Prihoda and Kitty Cervinkova. Besides 
teaching Prof. Marak devoted much time to 
editing and arranging music and wrote sev- 
eral volumes in Bohemian on the violin and 
violin teaching. His brother, Otto Marak, 
tenor, has appeared in opera in the United 
States and Europe. 


Isaiah Rogers Nelson 
Isaiah Rogers Nelson, founder and presi- 
dent of WAAM, Newark, N. J., died on 
November 12 at his home in East Orange. 
He was also president of I. R. Nelson & Co., 
electrical engineers. His widow, two daugh- 
ters and two sons survive him. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 8) 
turned toward one who has shown children 
kindliness, 


Guiomar Novaes After an absence of 

some years f rom 
New York, during which she resided in her 
native Brazil and became a wife and moth- 
er, Guiomar Novaes returned to Town Hall 
fer this matinee and was welcomed by a 
large and eagerly interested audience. 

Her program was made up of Organ Pre- 
lude, G minor, Bach-Siloti; Fantasia con 
fuga, Bach; Mazurka, Chopin; sonata, B 
flat minor, Chopin; O Ginete do Pierrosin- 
ho (The Horse of the Little Pierrot), Villa- 
Lobos; O Chicote do Diabinho (The Hand- 
whip of the Little Devil), Villa-Lobos; El 
Carrer, el Guitarrista i el Vell Cavall, Mom- 
pou; Evocation, Albeniz; Navarra, Albeniz. 

In her previous performances in New 
York, Mme. Novaes was noted for a tone of 
singularly sensuous quality, a poetical com- 
municativeness, and a high degree of tem- 
peramental freedom. Those aspects of her 
art have now given way in large measure to 
a more considered and restrained style, a 
certain deliberateness in delivery, an evident 
concern for formal correctness, for finical 
exactitude in line and balance. The 
result bespeaks a deeper musical ma- 
turity, but also deprives the Novaes presenta- 
tions of a part of their former emotional 
directness, their glad freedom, their unaf- 
fected joy of playing—those priceless mani- 
festations of artistic youth. 

In the offerings of last Saturday there 
was much to admire. The tone has lost 
something of its one time glow and depth, 
and the technic is more cautious and less 
dashing, but musical sensitiveness, conti- 
nence in tempi, refined characterization, and 
a general sense of nice proportion, inform 
everything that comes from under the fin- 
gers of the dark, handsome, and slim young 
Brazilian matron. The best of her achieve- 
ments were the Bach numbers, and her 
piquant rhythmics and capricious nuances in 
the concluding Latin compositions. 

The auditors overwhelmed the recitalist 
with applause to which she thankfully re- 
plied with several encores. 


rrol] The ninth annual Town 
Joka Carro Hall recital by this suave 
and polished American baritone attracted an 
impressive array of listeners. Mr. Carroll 
projected an unconventional and completely 
absorbing program composed of modern 
songs, folk songs and spirituals. 

The first group, containing pieces by 
Marx, Hartmann, Donaudy, Fauré and Du- 
parc, was felicitously arranged. After over- 
coming pardonable early nervousness, the 
mellowness which characterizes the naturally 
resonant timbre of Mr. Carroll’s powerful 
voice, was always in evidence, with the 
steadiness of tone, precision of pitch and 
dynamic control usually associated with this 
singer. 

The succeeding groups, containing three in 
English, found John Carroll pervading 
everything with poetic understanding and 
meticulous musicianship. Rhea _ Silberta 
provided unerring piano collaborations and, 
in addition, two original songs with trio ac- 
companiments, Yohrzeit and Jeunnesse. 
Miss Silberta also arranged a trio accom- 
paniment for Lecuona’s Princesa d’Abril; 
the assisting instrumentalists were Eleanore 
Kaplan, violin and W. Paulding de Nike, 
cello. Fervent applause, demanding extra 
numbers, characterized the esteem in which 
the hearers held the performer. 
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Feodor Chaliapin — his unique 
anner of present- 


ing songs, eloquently declaiated and char- 
acterized, Feodor Chaliapin attracts a spe- 
cialized following which was on hand for 
his recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning. He is not the possessor of a great 
voice or master of the finer graces of vocal- 
ism. His tones often lack steadiness and 
he uses much falsetto to dissemble his high- 
er register. Finical musicianship and fault- 
less phrasing are other matters lacking in. the 
delivery of Chaliapin. Frequently he in- 
dulges in gestures and other operatic man- 
nerisms that do not conform to strict ethics 
of the concert stage. 

However, such considerations aside, the 
veteran basso offers many moments of in- 
terest, especially in his Russian numbers, 
with their wealth of direct drama, pathos, 
and sentiment, and among his most success- 
ful essays at this recital were The Prophet, 
Rimsky- Korsak koff; The Midnight Review, 
Glinka; an air from Prince Igor, Borodin ; 
Death Walks About Me, Sahkovsky; and 
The Prisoner, Persian Song, Rubinstein. 
Schumann’s The Two Grenadiers, and the 
aria, Nella bionda, from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, also stood out chiefly because of 
graphic presentation of text. 

John Covigliano helped out with violin 
solos, and accompanied skillfully. 

Many of Chaliapin’s compatriots were in 
the audience and the enthusiasm had true 
Russian warmth with a resultant harvest 


of encores. 


MUSICAL 


“Sunday Nights The Barbizon-Plaza 
at Nine” concert hall, from 

this date forward, is 
the scene each Sunday night of the lively 
entertainment begun some months ago under 
the title of the Nine O’Clock Revue, and 
continuing this season as “Sunday Nights at 
Nine.” These evenings offer a type of di- 
version unique in the metropolis, the char- 
acter of revue being maintained by the un- 
related sequence of features and the more 
or less omnipresent orchestral background, 
but with the scope of humor unlimited to 
Broadway’s familiar confines of Prohibi- 
tion and the facts of life. The “By Way of 
Introduction” number presented the first 
program’s participants—Gene Lockhart, Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Rita Burgess Gould, Felicia 
Sorel and Gluck-Sandor, Kathleen Lockhart, 
Louise Arnoux, Woods Miller, Vandy Cape, 
Alexis Rothov, and Ljubljana and Schu- 
belj.. Messrs. Lockhart and Spaeth divided 
the role of master of ceremonies, the latter 
also providing his own interlude, Tune De- 
tective, and collaborating as arranger with 
Henry Souvaine, composer of the overture. 
Mr. Souvaine’s name appeared as the author 
of several of the musical numbers. The or- 
chestra was Joe Glover’s. An audience of 
numerous and fashionable aspect attended 
and gave every evidence of delight in the en- 
tertainment. 





Stokowski Incorporates 
Research Project 


Leopold Stokowski has “become incor- 
porated,” to quote his own words, under a 
charter obtained last year in Dover, Del. 
The resulting corporation is called Music 
and Radio Research, Inc., and is to look 
after Mr. Stokowski’s various “sidelines.” 
The conductor’s wife, Mrs. Evangeline Sto- 
kowski, is president; Stokowski is treasurer, 
and J. L. White of Philadelphia, secretary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokowski and Helen Park- 
hurst of New York are the directors. The 
company says it has $1,000 to open business 
with, and is authorized to issue 2,500 shares 
of stock at no par value. Under the terms 
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of the charter, Stokowski may “engage in 
managing, operating and conducting: a gen- 
eral agency for music and musicians, to 
include actors, dancers, pantomimists, de- 
signers of stage costumes, scenery and light- 
ing, and artists of all and every description.” 
The document also enables him to engage 
virtuosi and the sale of their services, for 
the making and producing of musical records 
and films; for the publishing of musical 
works of every description; for the research 
into the musical idioms and artistic creations 
of all countries of the world; and to pub- 
lish such findings and music for scientific 
research into sound and radio broadcasting 
and for the sale and commercialization of 
any of its discoveries. 
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Music and Art in Life 
Towa State College, Ames, 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your editorial, Tone as an Essential 
(October 29) you make the assertion that 
“music is just as much a necessity to the 
soul and mind, as meat, potatoes and bread 
are to the mere animal man.” 

A truly philosophical assertion that no 
thinking man will refute. And it seems to 
have had wide acceptance from remote times, 
for Moses says something of the same kind 
in Deuteronomy, VII, 3: “Man does not live 
by bread alone but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” 

In Men of Art I read this sentence lately: 
“The idea that art is a refined pastime, the 


Towa, 


product of a carefully prepared romance, is - 


a modern invention. Some people, perhaps 
the majority, look upon art as an expensive 
plaything for millionaires, or as the obses- 
sion of freaks and incompetents. But it can 
be unhesitatingly stated that the world needs 
art and artists much more than it needs 
banks and bankers.” 

Oscar Hatcu Haw ey, 
Associate Prof. of Music. 


Oct. 31, 1932. 








Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








AKRON, O.—The monthly meeting of’ 


the Friends cf Music was held in October 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ellis Varley as host and hostess. 
The program consisted of organ numbers 
by Mr. Varley, a classic and modern group, 
two arias from Elijah by Willis B. Gard- 
ner, baritone, and a first performance in 
Akron of Joseph W. Clokey’s Symphonic 
Piece for organ and piano, by Mr. Varley 
and Burton Garlinghouse. 

Mrs. Estelle Ruth, pianist, known in 
Akron through her many musical activities, 
accompanied Louis Miko, violinist, on the 
program opening radio station WJW in 
Akron, October 23. Mrs. Ruth has a large 
group of piano pupils, among them many 
young childlren who enjoy the special 
rhythm work planned for them at the Ruth 
studio. Howard Justice, tenor, connected 
with station WTAM Cleveland has fre- 
quently availed himself of her accompani- 
ments. Recently Mrs. Ruth has taken over 
the duties of organist and choir director at 
St. Paul’s Catholic Church. 

The Akron Civic Music Association has 
announced its course for this season. The 
opening event will be a recital by Attilio 
Baggiore, tenor, followed by the Popeloff 
Russian Ballet; Coe Glade, contralto; Whit- 
ney String Ensemble and The Secret of 
Suzanne, one-act opera by Wolf-Ferrari, 
featuring Vanni-Marcoux, Marion Clare, 
with Henry Weber accompanist. 

George G. Arkebauer’s a cappella choir at 
Zion Lutheran Church sang Arcadelt’ s Hear 
My Prayer O God at a recent service. 

José Iturbi, pianist, came to Akron No- 
vember 17, in the Tuesday Musical Club 
Series. A’ review will appear in the next 
letter. a a de 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Hearty applause 
greeted Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra upon their ap- 
pearance in a remarkable program; the novel 
Corelli suite, Brahms symphony No. 1 in 

minor, Debussy and Strauss numbers, 
were perfectly performed. 

Nelson Eddy gave a second recital, under 
the management of A. A. Van de Mark, 
deepening the highly favorable impression of 
last year and winning many new admirers. 
His attractive personality, beauty of voice and 
interpretations, delighted the capacity audi- 
ence in the Hotel Statler ballroom. Triple 
encores were the order of the evening. His 
worthy accompanist, Theodore Paxton, was 
excellent in his support 5 the piano, also 
contributing well played solos. 

Again the Buffa lo Symphony —— 
under the capable leadership of John In- 
gram, has demonstrated in its concert of 
recent date (held at the — Teachers Col- 
lege auditorium) its ed right to exist- 
ence. With wens great progress 


is demonstrated. This program was one of 
variety, appealing to the taste of the audi- 
ence and presented with finish and smooth- 
ness. 

Catherine Van Alstyne, soprano, was in- 
troduced in a delightful intimate recital at 
Hotel Statler. Her personality, emotional 
endowment and excellent schooling won im- 
mediate favor. The audience showered her 
with applause and many floral offerings. 
Marie Mohr, at the piano, played the exact- 
ing accompaniments with musicianship, 

The début recital of Mary Doran, youth- 
ful soprano, held at Buffalo Seminary hall, 
was highly successful. The audience of 
friends were greatly pleased with her un- 
affected simplicity of manner and the ex- 
cellence of her training and varied program. 
The Rev. Ludwig Bonvin also acknowledged 
the applause, bowing to the audience at the 
conclusion of one of his compositions sung 
by Miss Doran. Robert Hufstader’s accom- 
paniments contributed to the pleasure of the 
occasion. 

The Chromatic Club sponsored Rose 
Bampton, Metropolitan Opera contralto, at 
its first concert of the season in Twentieth 
Century club, with Mr. Hufstader at the 
piano. The unusual classic program which 
she negotiated with ease was a severe test 
of her ability. Her voice of beauty and 
wide range, her interpretative instinct, charm 
of manner and youth, brought enthusiastic 
response for this Buffalo girl who is to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. 
Hufstader gave artistic support. L.H.M. 


COLUMBUS, O.—An eagerly antici- 
pating audience of 4,000 patrons and mem- 
bers of the Columbus Women’s Music Club 
heard Lily Pons for the first time Novem- 
ber 4. This artist, personification of youth 
and true fleur de France, proved to be a 


visual as well as a musical delight. As an 
artist of song she has three important V’s: 
voice, vitality and vivacity. he has the 


same coloratura facility which distinguishes 
Galli-Curci. Mlle. Pons was assisted by 
Ary Van Leeuwen, Cincinnati flutist, in 
obbligati, and her accompanist was Giuseppe 
Bamboschek. 

Two super-pianists, Rachmaninoff and 
Bauer, appeared here in October. The Rus- 
sian, first attraction in the Civic Series, 
played a singularly unhackneyed program of 
fantastic sonatas, in his characteristic im- 
provisatory style. Harold Bauer’s program 
was more eclectic. 

Basil Gauntlett, English pianist from Stev- 
ens College, Columbia, Mo., stopped in Co- 
lumbus to give an intimate recital in the 
home of Dr. Royal D. Hughes (dean of 
music at Ohio State University) while on 
his way to New York. Marion Corey Dyer, 
Columbus teacher and contralto, was the 
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Marmaduke Eide is the author of two 
new songs, Leaves, with words by Katherine 
Neal Love, and Her Song to the Sea, set 
to words of his own. 

— 


The American String Quartet, consisting 
of Messrs. Kudisch, Meyer, Siegel and 
Urdang, will play this season at Hunter Col- 
lege, and at Westchester County Center, New 
York, 

* * * 

Marguerite D’Alvarez 
America early next year. 

* 


will return to 


Mildred Dilling gave a recital at Ramel- 
ton, the New Jersey home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Bayne, on October 29. 

* 


The Hilger Trio will pet the Beethoven 
triple concerto with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra on } November 20. 

* * 


Florence Foster Jenkins is to preside at 
the meeting of the National League of 
American Penwomen on November 21, when 
Mme. Pilar-Morin presents a play and Car- 
roll Ault, baritone, is to sing. Mme. Jenk- 
ins’ November calendar of engagements also 
holds the Colonial Dames of America dinner 
and George Washington Pageant, 22; and, 
23, the Verdi Club Morning Musicale, with 
Goeta. Ljungberg, soloist. 

* * * 


The last recital in Robert Goldsand’s cycle 
of three programs of piano music of the 
last 250 vears, takes place at Town Hall, 
New York, November 23. The Viennese 
pianist is offering modern music on _ this 
occasion. The first two events were in the 
same auditorium on November 9 and 16. 

* 


Anton Witek and Mrs. Witek, violinists, 
gave a two-violin recital November 6 at the 
Academy of Allied Arts, New York, play- 
ing works by Pugnani, Raff and Mr. Witek’s 
Arabesque. 

* * * 

Chaliapin, Lotte Lehmann, Hofmann and 
the Don Cossack Chorus, are booked to give 
recitals for the benefit of the Town Hall 
(New York) Endowment Fund, beginning 
with a recital by Chaliapin December 7. 

” * 


Jeannette Vreeland will sing at Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa., December 1. This 
engagement comes between the soprano’s 
bookings in Scranton, Pa., November 29, 
and in Staunton, Va. December 3. 

* 


Richard Crooks, tenor, returns to the 
Maritime Provinces to sing in Halifax again 
on November 23. He also will give a recital 
in St. Johns, New Brunswick. 





Foreign News in Brief 











New Violin Concerto Premiered in 
Edinburgh 

EprnsurcH.—A new violin concerto which 
was composed specially for Adila Fachiri by 
Sir Arthur Somervell, had its world pre- 
miére in Edinburgh, with Mme. Fachiri as 
soloist. The concerto is tuneful, rhythmical 
and colorful, but does not seem inspired. 
The orchestral work was supplied by the 
Reid Symphony Orchestra under the con- 
ductorship of Dr. Mary Grierson. 

W. S. 

Louis Bachner’s Latest Successful Pupil 

Bertin.—Louis Bachner, American sing- 
ing teacher who is in Berlin in the winter, 
has another successful pupil to add to his 
long list of vocal celebrities. Maria Elsner 
is singing the leading feminine role in The 
Student Prince at the Schauspielhaus in Ber- 
lin. After finishing this engagement Miss 
Elsner will create the soprano role in the 
world premiére of an opera based on Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It at the Dresdener 
Staatsoper. 














G TF 
WEDDINGS 
Rains-Titcomb 
Mildred Titcomb, pianist, was married 


November 10 to William Murdock Rains, of 
Los Angeles, at Hotel Biltmore, New York. 
Miss Titcomb is the daughter of Harvey 
Burgess Titcomb, of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
president of the Southern Pacific Railroad of 
Mexico, and Mrs. Titcomb. She has given 
many recitals in New York and elsewhere. 


Thurness-Murphy 


Mabel Murphy, concert singer, and Ber- 
nard E. Thurness, manufacturer, were 
married on November 12 in City Chapel, 
New York. Mr. Thurness is a resident of 
Cleveland. 
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cincts. The Danish tenor, who always draws 
here, is giving three representations of Sieg- 
fried, with Germaine Lubin (Briinnhilde), 
Journet, Fabert and Mme. Montfort, as part- 
ners. As everybody is acquainted with his 
singing and interpretation, it remains only 
to report his success, which was eminent. 
PIGALLE ORGAN 

The Théatre Pigalle, Paris, newest and 
most modern theatre, has just installed a 
nh poy pipe-organ. Fifty-seven stops, 

3,157 pipes, 6,648 connections, 60,600 metres 
of wiring ! 

Marcel Dupré opened the organ, in the 
performance of which he paid great attention 
to the exploiting of many of the unusual re- 
sources of the instrument. Prelude and fugue 
(Bach), finale in B flat (Franck), scherzo 
(Widor), Ballade in A minor, for piano 
and organ (first audition), by Marcel Dupré, 
Marguerite Dupré at the piano; and to ter- 
minate, an improvisation on a given theme. 
The séance was a signal success for all 
concerned. 

Lauri-Votp1 SInGs 

Lauri-Volpi was undoubtedly the widest 
known celebrity to give a recital within our 
radius the last week in October. He held 
forth at the Salle Pleyel and for the benefit 
of “Les Plus Grands Invalides de Guerre.” 
A numerous audience attended. The pro- 
gram contained Italian songs of various 


epochs, as well as other national numbers 
and arias. Jeanne Gautier did some violin 
solos. In the midst of the soirée, Colonel 


Guillaume, representing M. de Monzie, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, pinned to the 
singer’s lapel the French decoration, Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Volpi, visibly 
moved and pleased, received an ovation. 
AMERICAN LicHt FANTASTIC 
Agnes de Mille, from America, gave an 
exhibition of her work at the Théatre de 


l'Avenue. Many of her confréres were in 
the audience—Argentina, Teresina, Nadja, 
Jasmine, to mention only a few. Her pro- 


gram disclosed her in a variety of interpre- 
tations, from the début of a toe-dancer, to 
Bach gigues and Wild West dances. I ap- 
preciated her most in the Bach, for here she 
did such expressive work with her hands and 
revealed her unusually musical rhythmic 
sense. In the other numbers, she did not 
possess the mood versatility to make them 
interesting, though technically they seemed 
okay. Warren Leonard, who I suspect is 
also American, assisted Miss de Mille in 
two or three numbers and also appeared on 
his own. I could discover nothing in what I 
witnessed of his work, that justified public 
appearance. 

At the piano Miss de Mille had Nicolas 
Stein, and as is the custom at such séances, 
the pianist was down for an occasional solo. 
But as the stage was small, Mr. Stein had 
to play stuck away in a corner, out of view 
of his hearers. As they could not see Mr. 
Stein, neither breeding nor cultivation in- 
duced them to give respectful attention. They 
made a lot of noise, and like Dr. Johnson and 
his cup of tea, I'll have to have another try 
before I can pass judgment. About the pian- 
ist, of course! 

Base Rut 

Ruth Slenczynski, seven-year-old Califor- 
nian pianist, played the Bach F minor con- 
certo with the Paris Symphony Orchestra, 
Monteux conducting. She had a good suc- 
cess and played an encore. I frankly do not 
like child performers, to begin with, and to 
me, Ruth’s costume—for which she was not 
to blame, and which consisted of a white 
frock, with long, billowy skirt—made her 
look grotesque. Like a little old lady, I 
thought, who had forgotten to grow up. And 
her manner of taking applause and saluting 
the audience, is all right the first time, but 
it has a stereotyped feeling after a while. 
Her playing is well-schooled, she has re- 
markable facility, uncommon command of 
tone and steady rhythm. But I do not like 
her delivery of cantilena passages—the song 
element is missing—and the two times I 
heard her, I have not felt the vital some- 
thing that distinguishes and makes the genu- 
ine prodigy, as I understand the word. 

The purely orchestral part of the program 
was overture, suite in G minor, Brandenburg 
Concerto in F, by Bach; Jeux, La Mer, and 
fragments of Saint Sebastien, by Debussy. 
Not a magnetic bill for a Monday evening ; 
and if the hall was only partially filled, do 
not be hasty about jumping on the public. 

The Sunday concert of the same orchestra 
was led by Eugene Bigot. He played the 
Italian Symphony (Mendelssohn), Mazeppa 
(Liszt), and parts of Siegfried and G6tter- 
dammerung (Wagner). Germaine Lubin, of 
the Paris Opéra, was the applauded soloist 
in Three Siamese Songs, by Grassi. 

WAGNERIANA 


The secret of a full house in Paris is a 
Wagner program. The Colonne Orchestra 


wanted two full houses at its last week-end 
dispensation, gave Wagner, and took in loads 
of shekels. Paul Paray conducted, and on 
both occasions Melchior was soloist. Selec- 
tions from Flying Dutchman, Lohengrin, 
Meistersinger, Parsifal, Siegfried, Walkiire, 
Tannhauser, GOtterdammerung and Tristan 
were proffered. Melchior scored a triumph 
at each concert. He was in splendid voice, 
gave generously of it, and lent admirable no- 
bility and depth to his presentations. He did 
the Tristan love duet with Germaine Hoer- 
ner, the voices and expression blending 
beautifully. 
New SYMPHONIC SUITE. 

It does not always happen that trans- 
planted music gets by. Such was not the 
case with Jacque Ibert’s symphonic suite, a 
working over of incidental music written for 
the drama Donogo, by Jules Romains. 
Brought out by Rhené-Baton at a Pasdeloup 
concert, it scored instantly: it is bright and 
clever, as Parisians know how to be, and 
quite devoid of anything deep or gripping. 
M. Ibert evidently had a good laugh all the 
time he was penning this music: his inspira- 
tion was the Paris of today. In six short 
morceaux, he takes his listener all over the 
place. The visitor makes the acquaintance of 
the suburbs and ways, dashes from the flip- 
pant night restaurant to the suggestive Ori- 
ental mosque, wriggles to a langourous 
waltz in one of those famous “apache” 
joints, and gets into a popular jamboree on 
one of the outer boulevards. A Cook’s con- 
— tour could do no more! 

he Lamoureux Orchestra recently gave 
us mae Brahms and the Berlioz Requiems, 
Albert Wolff conducting, assisted by efficient 
soloists and choristers. And now for “Sac- 
rilege’—the Brahms is thirty years younger 
than the Berlioz, but how much closer to 
our day the latter seems ! The German seems 
so lukewarm, “soft,” and at times stilted in 
comparison to the Frenchman’s overwhelm- 
ing dynamic power, intrepid, investigating 
spirit and all but arrogant courage before 
the Great Unknown. 


LEHMANN AND MELCHIOR 


It was _a big night at the Paris Opéra, 
when, in Lohengrin, the town had the oppor- 
tunity to hear Lotte Lehmann’s Elsa and 
Melchior’s Lohengrin. They carried off the 
whole performance. What an Elsa! What 
a Lohengrin! Small wonder the house went 
wild, remained to applaud, shout and cheer! 


BREVITIES 


Marcel Delannoy, French composer, is 
composing a symphony for Monteux. In 
collaboration with André Obey, he is also 
working on a lyric drama, Venus and 
Adonis. 

The Bach Society of Paris will perform 
the St. Matthew Passion, the Magnificat 
and some cantatas this season. 

Pater, by the late Jean Cartan, 
published by subscription. 

The Cercle Musical de Paris will give 
a Gustave Charpentier evening this month. 

A monument has been erected at Caen in 
honor of Gabriel Dupont, composer. 

The pipe-organ of Trinity Church, Mar- 
seille, has been rebuilt. The opening concert 
was given by Marcel Prévot. 

Frangois Lang, now on tour in Central 
Europe and the Balkans and Palestine, is to 
play in Florence, January 1, with orchestra 
under Pierre Monteux. He gives a recital 
in Rome on February 16. 

Noréna, soloist with the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra, Pierre Monteux conducting, on 
January 15; prior to her departure for 
America and her Metropolitan engagements. 

André Burdino, popular French tenor, has 
added the cinema to his laurels. His film, 
Une Voix qui Meurt, a Coopera-Film Pro- 
duction, has been brought out in Paris with 
much success. 

The Methodiste Memorial Concerts, di- 
rected by Isadore Freed, gave works of 
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Albinoni, Haydn, Monteverdi and Cleram- 
bault, at their first concert. 

Walter Rummel, pianist, and Mrs. Rum- 
mel were recently the guests at luncheon, of 
the Prince and Princess of Piedmont, at 
their chateau near Turin. 

The Lener Quartet is giving a series of 
six concerts this month, playing all the 
Beethoven quartets. 

The city of Clermond-Ferrand has put up 
a plaque commemorating the career of her 
native opera singer Melchissédec. Melchissé- 
dec appeared in public the last time in 1919 
at the age of seventy-seven. 

Nadja gave a reception in her apartment 
for American dancer Agnes de Mille. 

American tenor Sydney Raynor, is en- 
gaged by the new directorship of the Opéra- 
Comique. His new contract reads for a 
minimum of eight performances a month, 
through June, 1933. 

Ethel Hottinger has had signal success at 
the Marseille Opéra, as Amneris in Aida. 
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PRIZES and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 











Scholarship and Debut Auditions 


Offered 


The New York Madrigal Society (Mar- 
guerite Potter, president) announces audi- 
tions at Steinway Hall, New York, Decem- 
ber 7, at 11 o'clock, for free and partial 
scholarships, vocal and instrumental; at 12, 
noon, for singers and instrumentalists de- 
siring New York débuts. 


Mary Lewis Sponsors Scholarship 
With William Thorner 


A vocal scholarship which will stress not 
only concert and operatic training, but also 
tone picture and microphone requirements, 
for study with William Thorner, singing 
teacher, has been donated by Mary Lewis, 
former soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Auditions will be held at the 
studio of Mr.. Thorner in Carnegie Hall for 
three days, November 21, 22 and 23, from 
10 to 12:30 a. m. Final contestants are to 
sing before a group of judges prominent in 
musical and theatrical fields, including Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, Morris Gest, theatrical 
producer, and Erno Rapee, conductor. 

The scholarship will provide a six months’ 
course of study with Mr. Thorner, who 
returned recently from Hollywood. As a 
former teacher of Ponselle, Galli-Curci, and 
Miss Lewis, as well as Marion Davies and 
Dolores Del Rio, Mr. Thorner knows the 
requirements and traditions of both the oper- 
atic and moving picture fields. 

Men and women may try out for the schol- 
arship, and applicants are not limited to 
professional singers. Any persons interested 
in voice training may apply, and are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses 
by November 19 to the studio of William 
Thorner, Carnegie Hall, New York City. A 
time for audition will then be allotted to 
them. 
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first local recitalist of the season. She gave 
a judiciously selected program which was 
greatly enjoyed by her audience. Mrs. Dyer 
offered two songs by one of the: three critics 
present, Harold Davidson. The singer’s in- 
terpretation of his Color of Water and The 
Death Watch (the latter a new composition 
written for Mrs. Dyer), was conceded to be 
the peak of the performance. G. D 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The St. 

Cecilia Society has started activities in all 
departments. Juliette Lippe, dramatic so- 
prano, was received enthusiastically at the 
first artist recital of the season. She was 
accompanied by Ellmer Zoeller. Chairman of 
the day was Bertha Kutsche. 
' The first Morning Studio program was 
given by out-of-town members, with Mrs. 
Karl Dingeman, chairman, and Mrs. Carl 
Snapp, hostess. Those participating were 
Mrs. Martha Cotton Robbins, pianist, Ruth 
Keppel, violinist, Mrs. D. B. K. Van Raalte, 
dramatic soprano, and Mrs. Curtis Snow, 
accompanist. The second program was de- 
voted to Russian music, and was given by 
Caroline Fales, soprano, John Royal Klaasse, 
bass, Seranna Botting, pianist, and a trio 
composed of Mrs. Maurice Quick, violinist, 
Mr. Quick, cellist, and Mrs. Mae Osborne 
Chapman, pianist. The accompanists were 
Mrs. David Cox and Dorothy Pelck Mc- 
Graw. Mrs. McGraw had charge of ar- 
rangements, and the hostess was Mrs. E. A. 
Prange. 

The first program of the St. Cecilia Eve- 
ning Club was in charge of Mrs. Augusta 
Rasch Hake. Those appearing were Miss 
Fales, Gordon Van Ry, baritone, Alberta 
Winterhalter, violinist, and Viola Craw 
Parcell and Eugene Phillips, who gave sev- 
eral numbers for two pianos. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Hake, Mrs. McGraw and 
Carl Sennema. The junior work of the so- 
ciety is being reorganized under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Bertha Bradford Murphy. The 
first program, arranged by Laurena Davis 
Straubel, had as its subject American Music. 
Elaine Abbitt, pianist, Elmer Oppenhuizen, 
baritone, South High Orchestra led by Glenn 
Litton, and an a cappella choir directed by 
Mrs. Helen Rabbers, of Burton School, fur- 
nished the program. The children of the 
grade section gave a program on Italian 
music, arranged by Mrs. Blanche Fox Steen- 
man. An interesting innovation is a Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse, in charge of June Mc- 
Ateer. An orchestra of young people, which 
og play all incidental music, is — drilled 
by Mrs. Maria Lund Royce. Re 


HOUSTON, TEX.—This city’s music 
season was opened by the Houston Civic 
Opera Company November 1. One of the 
largest audiences ever assembled in the City 
Auditorium heard the presentation of Mas- 
cagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. Mrs. John 
Wesley Graham, sponsor, brought Ivo Egidi 
from Rome, Italy, for the opera and he made 
his premier American appearance as Turid- 
du. He has a warm voice of exceptional 
dramatic and lyric range. Paula Lawn 
Autori, soprano, in the role of Santuzza was 
magnificent both in voice and acting. The 
excellent cast was well balanced with Vir- 
ginia Hardee, a Houston singer, as Lucia, 
Nella Roesti as Lola, and Melbourne Watson 
as Alfio. Simone Belgiorno, was the guest 
leader. The ensemble consisted of 
voices selected from representative singers 
of Houston. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first concert of six, November 7 at the 
City Auditorium. Paul Blitz, cellist, played 
the Boellman variations, in such a way as to 
place him as a polished musician.and an ad- 
mirable artist. Frank St. Leger, making 
his initial appearance as conductor, was 
greeted enthusiastically. His work was at 
all times musically interesting. The orches- 
tra association is headed by Dr. Joseph Mul- 
len, president; Ima Hogg, vice-president ; 
Mrs. H. M. Garwood, second vice-president ; 
Card Elliott, executive vice-president; Mrs. 

H. Hogue, corresponding secretary ; 


Mrs. Herbert Roberts, recording secretary ; 
Bernard Epstein, 
manager. 


treasurer and_ business 
K. B. M. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The Indi- 
anapolis Symphony Orchestra (under the 
direction of Ferdinand Schaefer) opened its 
season October 18 at Caleb Mills Hall, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Schaefer is always a bright, vigilant, and 
expressive interpreter. With but a few re- 
hearsals he was able to infuse the orchestra 
with his ideas, and he exhibited a clear and 
refined understanding of the peculiar char- 
acter of every composition. Arrangements 
are being made for a Haydn bicentennial 
program early next month. The orchestra 
will be assisted at this concert by a large 
chorus led by Elmer Steffen. 

Fritz Kreisler inaugurated the Martens 
Concerts on October 21 before a huge and 
appreciative attendance. Carl Lamson was 
the able accompanist. 

The Matinee Musicale began its season 
October 14 with a reception and musical 
program in honor of its new president. 
Marie Dawson Morrell, violinist and Helen 
Warrum Chappel, soprano, gave the pro- 
gram. The opera study section of this club, 
under the direction of Mrs. Chappel, pre- 
sented a musical program at the D. A. R. 
house on October 28 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital at the Academy of Music on Novem- 
ber 6. Her pianism is of a rare type, com- 
bining romantic warmth with a clear sense 
of design such as is seldom found united 
in a single player. 

Rudolph Reuter, Chicago pianist, is to ap- 
pear in a series of lecture-recitals again this 
year. This will be the eighth consecutive 
season he has offered,in Indianapolis. 

The Harmonie Club held its first meet- 
ing on October 17 at the home of . — 
Titus. H. 


MONTREAL, CAN. — Isidore Gorn, 
American pianist, new to Montreal, gave an 
interesting recital at Tudor Hall last month. 
In a varied and well chosen program of 
classical, romantic and modern compositions, 
Mr. Gorn showed evidence of sound musi- 
cianship. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, was heard at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in October. The artist 
sang in four languages. Percival Parham ac- 
companied at the piano. 

The Ladies Morning Musical Club opened 
its season with a piano recital by Gitta 
Gradova. The recitalist performed brilli- 
antly works by Bach-Busoni, Hummel, Schu- 
bert, Chopin, Lecuona, Rachmaninoff and 
Liszt. E.C.N.L. 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, brought with him from 
Europe for this season’s repertoire, a number 
of works new to Portland. Composers repre- 
sented include Alexandre Tansman, Glazou- 
noff, Borodin, Sibelius, Vivaldi and Corelli. 
Plans call for fourteen concerts, which began 
November 7. Mrs. M. Donald Spencer re- 
mains manager of the orchestra. 

Dorothea Nash, popular local pianist, as- 
sisted by her nephew, W. Gifford Nash, Jr., 
baritone, offered a delightful program Octo- 
ber 29 at Woodcraft Hall. Mrs. C. A. 
Fowler, Jr., officiated as accompanist. Elea- 
nor Allen had charge of the recital. 

Led by Clarence L. Faris, the a cappella 
chorus of First Presbyterian Church, Port- 
land, recently gave a successful concert at 
First Presbyterian Church, Salem, Ore. 

Peter Meremblum, violinist, is a guest 
teacher at the Ellison-White Conservatory 
of Music. 

Lucien E. Becker has resumed his lecture 
organ recitals at Reed College. 

The Cadman Club (Mrs. J. MacMillan 
Muir, president) held its opening meeting 
of the season at the residence of Mrs. Miles 
D. Warren. J.R.O. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra opened its tenth sea- 
son on November 3 with most brilliant pros- 
pects. The women’s committee of the Roch- 
ester Civic Music Association, in a four- 
day preliminary campaign, sold more than 
2,000 season tickets, eclipsing last season’s 
record. 

Artur Bodanzky, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was the first of six guest 
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conductors to officiate. For the opening con- 
cert he selected an all-Wagner program, 
which included the Lohengrin prelude, Sieg- 
fried Idyll, Tannhauser overture, Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey, Magic Fire Music from Gét- 
terdammerung and the Rienzi Overture. 
Mr. Bodanzky was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception by an audience of nearly 3,000 and 
was recalled half a dozen times at the close 
of the performance. He conducted a mati- 
nee on November 10, with Beethoven’s sev- 
enth symphony as the feature of the program. 
Five other guest leaders will share the 
baton with Mr. Bodanzky during the sea- 
son. Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor of 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, will be the 
second, followed by Fritz Reiner, Eugene 
Goossens (who was conductor of the Roch- 
ester orchestra for six years), Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Walter Damrosch. RS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—An eve- 
ning of music wherein sonatas by Mozart, 
Respighi and Brahms were excellenly in- 
terpreted by Kathleen Parlow, violinist and 
Gunnar Johansen, pianist, brought a large 
audience to Mills College. This was the 
first in a series of sonata recitals to be given 
by these musicians. 

At his charming penthouse studio, Frank 
Wickham, pianist and pedagogue, was host 
to a group of representative musicians and 
music lovers. Mr. Wickman lectured on 
Musical Education, on which subject he will 
speak next season in New York. 

At a recent meeting of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs, the following 
resolution was passed: Whereas: The Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs registers 
the conviction that if American music is to 
take its place with that of the old world, our 
symphony orchestras must give proper en- 
couragement to native composers by per- 
forming their works, such works as are 
worthy in themselves of being performed. 
Whereas: It is not by imitation of the 
classics of Europe that our composers will 
express genius, comparable to that of 
Europe, but it is by doing in music what 
Whitman and Edison have done in literature 
and science, by thinking as Americans. 
Therefore be it resolved: That the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs believes 
that the people should hear the works of 
Americans much more often and appeals to 
the governors of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony to see that this is possible. C. H. A. 


TORONTO, CAN.—The musical sea- 
son here is going on at such a fast pace and 
achieving such eratifying response that for 
a city of 800,000 people Toronto is more 
than holding her own. Major musical 
events are legion. Rachmaninoff has played 
to a huge audience at Eaton Auditorium. 
Rosa Ponselle sang a glorious concert at 
Massey Hall. The Conservatory String 
Quartet (Elie Spivak, Harold Sumberg, 
Donald Heins and Leo Smith) gave its first 
recital of chamber music at Conservatory 
Hall. Myrtle Bowman. Canadian violinist, 
offered a recital at Eaton Auditorium, and 
Fernando Germani played a magnificent pro- 
gram of organ music in the same auditor- 
ium during the week. 

The first concert in the subscription series 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra (under 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan), with Viggo Khil, 
pianist, as assisting artist was a brilliant 
event in Massey Hall on October 25. Luise 
Basile, Canadian soprano, sang at Eaton 
Auditorium, and Judith Snitman, child 
pianist and pupil of Boris Berlin, played at 
Conservatory Hall the same week. For three 
nights the French Italian Grand Opera Com- 
pany sang to regrettably small audiences at 
Massey Hall. The local press gave this 
organization much praise, and the lack of 
public support must have resulted from 
their being unknown here and because there 
were many counterattractions. 

The Hart House String Quartet’s first 
Toronto concert was held at Hart House 
Theatre on October 29, and as usual this 
organization played to an enthralled audi- 
ence which filled the theatre. Sophie Bras- 
lau sang an exceptionally fine program at 
Eaton Auditorium on November 1 and Nor- 
man Wilks, Toronto pianist, played there 
gloriously on November The Women’s 
Musical Club opened its season at Hart 
House Theatre with The Lobera Trio on 
November 4. The second concert of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra (under Dr. 
MacMillan) was played with Josef Shilsky, 
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tenor, as soloist on November 8. John Goss 
and the London Singers were at Eaton Audi- 
torium November 12, and Wilma Stevenson 
gave a piano recital at Hart House Theatre 
the same evening. The Little Symphony 
(Geza de Kresz, conductor) held its first 
concert November 18, A. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—The series 
of chamber music concerts in the Little Thea- 
tre of the County Center which opened Octo- 
ber 16 with the Aeolian String Quartet, 
continued with a dance recital by Dhima 
on October 19. 

The next in the series was Stephanie 
Schehatowitch, pianist, and Annette Royak, 
soprano, on October 23. An excellent pro- 
gram was enjoyed by an appreciative audi 
ence. Mme. Berth Vandenberg accompanied 
Mme. Royak. 

The Wilson String Quartet drew a large 
number to the Sunday evening series con- 
cert on October 30. It was unusual to hear 
classics such as Bach, Haydn and Mozart 
played by this combination of instruments. 

The Aeolian String Quartet returned for 
another Sunday evening concert November 
6. The attendance constantly increases for 
this series, which is put on by the West- 
chester Recreation Committee free. 

One of the largest audiences the County 
Center has had greeted Fritz Kreisler on 
October 28. Once the annoyance of late- 
comers had subsided, the evening settled 
down to one of those typical Kreisler eve- 
nings—a familiar violin program well played 
and calling for demonstrations of enthusiasm. 

The White Plains Symphony and _ the 
Choral Society are holding their regular 
rehearsals on Thursday and Monday eve- 
nings respectively. Membership is gaining. 

The Westchester Conservatory of Music 
(Nicolai Mednikoff, director) reports in- 
creasing enrollment. An innovation in the 
school this year is the installment of a new 
recording machine so that records may be 
made of pupils’ work. 


Concert Sicnatncueet Annie 
Friedberg Notes 


Inga Hill, young American contralto and 
an artist-pupil of Mme. Anna Schoen-René 
is opening a short concert tour November 22 
in Ithaca, N. Y., appearing in the Cornell 
Artists Series. Miss Hill then goes to Buf- 
falo to fulfill an engagement as soloist with 
the Orpheus Club, November 28; from there 
she leaves for Cincinnati, where she is to 
sing two days later. Bruce Simonds. pianist 
will give his annual New York recital at 
Town Hall, December 10. Myra Hess, 
pianist, who returns here after January 1, 
will play with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in Boston February 26. Grace Divine, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Steuart Wilson, English tenor, 
have been booked for a joint recital in 
Williamsport, Pa., February 17. 

Five Metropolitan Débuts Next 

Week 

The first week of the 1932-33 season of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company brings the 
débuts of five singers new to the company— 
Tito Schipa, tenor, in L’Elisir d’Amore, 
November 23; Gustaaf de Loor, tenor, and 
Ludwig Hofmann, baritone, in Siegfried, 
24; Helen Gleason, soprano, in Andrea 
Chénier, 25; and Margaret Halstead, so 
prano, in Tannhauser, 26. 


Ralph Douglass Reéngaged by 
Stewart Baird 

Douglass has been reéngaged as 
assisting pianist by Stewart Baird for his 
Sunday evening programs at Hotel Plaza, 
New York. The dates of these musicales 
are November 20 (tomorrow), December 18, 
January 15 and February 5. Mr. Douglass 
appeared with Mrs. Henry Coe, d’seuse and 
William Hahn, tenor, in Plainfield, N. J., 
November 10. 


Ralph 


Fontainebleau School Reélects 


Francis Rogers has been reélected presi 
dent of the American Committee of the 
Fontainebleau School of Music, Fontaine- 
bleau, France, and Louise Talma, professor 
of composition and piano at Hunter Col 
lege, continues as secretary. Mrs. Charles 
Brodeur (Marie Neubeiser) is to be in 
charge of the New Yor ofhice of the school. 
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MADGE DANIELL 

Pupils of Madge Daniell, of New York, 
are active on the stage, in concert and over 
the radio. Helen Arden, soprano and dancer, 
has been booked by RKO and also broadcasts 
from each city of her itinerary. While in 
Joston she was on the air over an RKO 
wire from the Bradford Hotel. Ann Pritch- 
ard appeared at the Paramount Theatre, 
New York, and the following week at the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Paramount Theatre. She 
also was one of the singers sent to the NBC 
convention at Briarcliff Lodge, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. Odette Klingmann, so- 
prano, was soloist at a special service in 
Church of the Ascension, New York, last 
month. Elsa Fullerton, soprano, soloist at 
St. James’ Church, Elmhurst, N. Y., has 
been. engaged for a second year. Joe Fish- 
man, tenor, was featured this month in the 
Fathers’ Social Club entertainment at the 
Henry Street Settlement, New York, and 
in an unemployment relief benefit given by 
the Capitol Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. Frieda 
Moss, Norah Fishman, Walter Turnbull and 
Joe Fishman are members of the New York 
Oratorio Society and of church choirs. Ward 
Tallman, baritone, is rehearsing in a Broad- 
way production starring Jack Buchanan. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 

Margot Loebl, seven-year-old piano pupil 
of Ruth Julian Kennard of New York, spent 
her summer in the south of France. The 
young pianist crossed on the SS. Conte 
Grande and — the voyage played at tea 
and for the Captain’s dinner. The vessel 
stopped at Palermo and Margot was invited 
to perform at the Casino at Mondello, and 
later she appeared at the Hotel Martinez, 
Cannes, before an» audience which included 
many theatrical people. Little Miss Loebl 





MARGOT LOEBL, 


seven-year-old pupil of Ruth Julian Kennard, 
has been studying with Mrs. Kennard since 
she was three. 


returned to America on the SS. Ile de 
France and took part in the ship’s gala en- 
tertainment. She has studied with Mrs. 
Kennard since she was three. 


LIDA BETTI 
Roma Swarthout Slaughter, pupil of Lida 
Betti, of New York, gave a recital at the 
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Studio Club, New York, November 4. Miss 
Slaughter offered songs by Marcello, Gretz 
and Strauss and the aria from Rossini’s La 
Cenerentola. Lida Betti (Mrs. Eddy Brown) 
has sung featured roles at leading European 
opera houses. She recently completed a 
world tour which included operatic and con- 
cert appearances in twenty-two countries. 
She is now devoting part of her time to a 
limited number of students. 


POMPILIO MALATESTA 


Pompilio Malatesta, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is active with both coach- 
ing and vocal placement students. Two of 
his artist-pupils, Edna Caplon, soprano, and 
Arturo Capurro, baritone, gave a joint pro- 
gram at the Carnegie Chapter Hall, New 
York. Marie Bodey, soprano, also from Mr. 
Malatesta’s studio, made several operatic ap- 
pearances in Cincinnati with Mary Garden. 


MARY KEEGAN 


One of the many activities of Mary Kee- 
gan is playing at the special services at 
2:20 a.m. on Sundays in Holy Cross Church, 
New York. Miss Keegan is organist and 
director at this church. The full choir of 
thirty voices is engaged in these early morn- 
ing services, which are well attended by 
night workers. Miss Keegan has had wide 
experience as coach, accompanist and pro- 
gram director of several radio stations, in- 
cluding WLWL, WEAF, WABC and WOR. 


EDWIN McARTHUR 


Edwin McArthur, accompanist, began his 
concert season in New York playing for 
Clyde Burrows at Town Hall. On October 
17 he officiated at the first meeting of the 
Musicians Club at the Waldorf-Astoria as 
accompanist to Frances Sebel and Devora 
Nadworny. October 24, he directed a per- 
formance of Massenet’s Cinderella for the 
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Charlotte Lund Opera Company, and on the 
26th was at the piano for Anna Case Mac- 
kay at a charity concert at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York. 

On November 15 he leaves for a tour 
of concerts with Kathryn Meisle beginning 
in Denver. That city is his home town and 
it will be the first time he has played there 
since leaving for New York seven years ago. 





Sylvia Salmi photo 
EDWIN McARTHUR 


Other cities to be visited include Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Tulsa, Topeka and Little 
Rock. The first week in December he will 
play two concerts for Beal Hober in Lowell 
and Boston, Mass., and December 5 one with 
Dan Gridley in Buffalo. These concerts are 
in addition to his schedule in his New York 
studio where he is building and coaching 
programs for many concert artists, and re- 
hearsing Broadway and movie luminaries. 
He is active also as a church organist. 





Levitzki Soloist With 


St. Louis Orchestra 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Kochanski 
Appear in Full Musical Week 


St. Louis, Mo.—The redoubtable Mischa 
levitzki headed the list of soloists to appear 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra this 
season. He chose the Saint-Saéns G minor 
concerto, No. 2, and gave an interesting 
demonstration of what can be done with 
piano and orchestra without a great deal of 
discrimination on the part of the composer. 
No criticism can be offered of Levitzki’s 
performance of this composition. It was 
musicianly, full-toned and brilliant playing. 
The soloist calmed the excited applause of 
the audience with encores of a military 
polonaise of Chopin, a Liszt prelude and 
his own Valse. The orchestra played the 
Mozart E flat major symphony on the first 
half of the program. Golschmann conducted 
with force and scintillancy. 

The Principia Concerts series opened with 
an interesting recital by the Salzedo Harp 
Ensemble. Perhaps the best performance of 
the ensemble was in the Debussy numbers 
(Delphic Dancers, Puck’s Dance and The 
Sunken Cathedrai). The audience was quick 
to show its appreciation and recalled the 
artists repeatedly. 

The first recital in the series presented 
by the Civic Music League was given by 
Paul Kochanski, who delighted his hearers. 

N. W. 





Sigma Alpha lota Province Holds 
Convention 


Beta Province of Sigma Alpha Iota held 
its triennial convention in Springfield, O., 
October 14-15, with headquarters in Hotel 
Shawnee. Alpha Delta Chapter of Witten- 
berg College was host to delegates from 
eleven chapters, who with the officers and 
guests numbered more than fifty. Gertrude 
Evans, national president of the sorority, 
was the honor guest. She attended before 
making the first of her inspection visits 
which will take several months. Province 
officers present in Cincinnati were Mrs. 
Bernard Batty, president; Amy Hattersley, 
treasurer; Esther Oelrich, editor; and Mil- 
dred E. King, national associate editor, who 
acted as secretary in the absence of Julia 
Strickler. Mrs. Batty was reélected presi- 
dent, Miss Hattersley, treasurer, and Miss 
Oelrich was appointed secretary-editor. Mrs. 
Elvada Thompson, of Terre Haute, Ind., 

was made vice-president. 

A recital by the performing delegates 
given in the chapel of Wittenberg College 
October 14, included voice, violin and piano 
solos. One person was selected from each 
of these groups to take part in the recital 
at the next such convention in Denver, Colo., 
in 1934. Those chosen were Rosemary 
Cook, soprano, from Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music; Wilhelmina Poock, pianist, 
Wittenberg College ; and Rose Aiello, vio- 


linist, Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. 
Judges were Dr. Frederick Lewis Bach, 
head of the Wittenberg School of Music; 
Mrs. Virginia Sturm, music editor of the 
Dayton (O.) Daily News; and Burnet C. 
Tuthill, of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Other events included a musicale and tea 
at which a trio composed of soprano, violin- 
ist and pianist furnished the program; and a 
formal banquet and program, which held a 
Russian dance by Olga Joseffy Keen, hon- 
orary member of Alpha Delta Chapter. 


Broadcasting Rehearsal Studio 
Available for Teachers 


Teachers of the singing and speaking voice 
may take advantage of the sound equipment 
at the Haven Studio in New York, for 
broadcasting rehearsals, according to a 
statement made by Edward Haven when he 
was interviewed for the Musical Courier. 

“The radio workout department in the 
Haven Studio,” he said, “was installed at 
the request of artists already on the air, but 
we have felt from the beginning that teach- 
ers would find considerable interest in the 
idea of bringing groups of their students to 
the studio occasionally for a workout on the 
microphone.” 

“It would certainly be an interesting ex- 
perience for the students,” I remarked. 

“Not only that,” was the revly. “In the 
first place, a successful attempt would en- 
courage the student, since broadcasting is 
now such an essential part of vocal expres- 
sion. Those working along vocal lines should 
certainly gauge their ability in that direction. 
Then, from the teacher’s standpoint—as he 
or she sits listening in the control room, 
the student’s performance is heard with ab- 
solute accuracy and the teacher can make 
corrections instantly over the ‘talk-back.’ 
Our equipment, by the way, has been pro- 
nounced excellent by radio experts.” 

“The teacher himself may need help in 
becoming familiar with the new medium,” I 
suggested. 

“Sincere codperation and expert advice on 
radio technic .. given with the rehearsal,” 
answered Mr. Haven. 

“What about helping the teacher secure 
professional radio auditions?” 

“That is not our province,” he said. “The 
studio is not interested in placing people on 
the air. We simply sell time and constructive 
criticism at a rate which the average teacher 
can easily afford. There is a large listening 
room, and my clients have the privilege of 
bringing agents to listen to any pupil they 
think worth-while. Friends also may be in- 
vited to come in occasionally and listen to a 
broadcast.” M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in Recitals 


Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes have 
been engaged for a two-piano recital at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., on 
March 6, and for a similar appearance at 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, 
N. C., March 7. 
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Dirk Haagmans in Recital 


The New York Federation of Music Clubs 
invited a group of prominent club presidents 
and musicians to a recital on Richard Wag- 
ner’s Rheingold by Dirk Haagmans at Roer- 
ich Hall, New York, on November 11. 
This was the first in a series of explanatory 
recitals at the piano on Wagner’s music 
dramas which Mr. Haagmans presents. He 
gave an intensely dramatic performance 
which exemplified the result of years of de- 
votion to, and study of, the Wagner Ring. 

Etta Hamilton Morris, president of the 
New York Federation of Music Clubs, intro- 
duced Mr. Haagmans to the audience, and 
also at the conclusion of the program pre- 
sented some of the prominent guests in at- 
tendance. Among those present were Mrs. 
E. H. Cahill, Mrs. Frederic M. Davidson, 
Mrs. L. H. Emerson, Mrs. Henry Horton, 
Mrs. Rosalie Heller Klein, Mrs. Florence 
Otis, Mrs. H. M. Schroeder, Baroness von 
Klenner, Mrs. Sina Lichtman and Mrs. 
Roger de Bruyn. G, N. 


Bel Canto Club Sponsors Two 
Programs 


The Bel Canto Club of New York (Prof. 
Oddone Sommovigo, director) presented a 
Spanish Night on October 15. The program 
was made up entirely of Spanish music, 
featuring both native composers and those of 
foreign nations who essayed the Spanish 
idiom. Performers were Marie Doscu, 
Maria Ahedo, Ruth Lawrence and Flora 
Afros, sopranos; C. Fuentes Reyes, tenor ; 
Leo Cedeno, baritone; Alfonso Gonzales, 
violinist, with Elvira Larios at the piano; 
Isotta Odierna and Prof. Sommovigo, pian- 
ists; Antonio Scelba, pianist; and the Club 
Trio, whose members are Giuseppe Laurie, 
violinist, Pasquale Monaco, cellist and Prof. 
Sommovigo, pianist. 

The program on October 22 was entitled 
Mascagni-Leoncavallo Night. Vocal music 
by these two composers was offered by 
Marie Doscu, Josephine De Marco, 
Ruth Lawrence and Clara Giannini, so- 
pranos; Samuel Schwartz and Giuseppe 
Argentino, tenors; and Daniel Morales and 
Constantine Kazis, baritones. Instrumental 
numbers were offered by a trio composed 
of Frank Amabile, violinist, T. Rosco, cellist 
and Prof. Sommovigo, pianist. 


Ethel Pyne to Sing at Club Ball 

Ethel Pyne, soprano, will sing at the Blue 
Bird Ball of the Verdi Club at St. Regis 
Hotel, New York, December 1. Miss Pyne 
(Mrs. Henry Rogers Pyne) is also chairman 
of that function. She has been engaged as 
soprano for the quartet of North New York 
Congregational Church, New York City. 
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Synoptic Reviews of Current Disc Releases—Brussels Royal 
Conservatory Orchestra Revives Rare Haydn Symphony 
— Lisztian Diablerie — Mendelssohn’s Neglected 
Songs Without Words — Alfred Cortot 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Recordings of Haydn’s considerable dona- 
tions to music are anything but plenteous ; 
yet in proportion to other composers of” his 
time it cannot»be said that the phonograph 
has been partitularly neglectful. Only eight 
symphonies have found their way onto wax. 
Most important of these are the “Clock” and 
“Surprise” works, recorded by Toscanini and 
Koussevitzky and their respective orchestras. 
A symphony in G major (not the “Surprise” 
which is in the same key) listed as No. 13 
with no catalogue identification, emanated 
from Vienna and subsequently found its way 
to local Victor listings (Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by... Clemens 
Krauss; Nos. 4189, 4190, and 4191). Re- 
cently, in view of the Haydn Bicentennial, 
His Master’s Voice utilized the services of 
Hans Weisbach, conductor, and the London 
Symphony Orchestra for recording still an- 
other G major work (The Oxford), listed 
as op. 66, No. 2, and a C major work be- 
longing to the series of twelve written for 
Salomon and rated No. 97 in the new Breit- 
kopf and Hartel catalogue. Several versions 
of the puerile and broadly humorous toy 
symphony are available and one of the Lon- 
don symphonies (No. 2) in D major. This 
is a frail representation for the man who 
composed more than a hundred symphonies. 

* * * 


Columbia 


Belgium Columbia sometime ago offered 
without additional identification a Haydn 
symphony in G major which, being the 
fourth of that signature to be recorded, made 
confusion until one had opportunity of hear- 
ing the work. In publishing the Brussels 
Royal Conservatory Orchestra’s records of 
this composition, the local Columbia labellers 
have cast light on the identification with the 
information that the brief symphony is No. 
63 in the Wotquenne catalogue and No. 41 
in the Pohl catalogue. Alfred Wotquenne 
compiled his Haydn symphony catalogue in 
1902 and it is included in his Catalogue de la 
Bibliothéque du Conservatoire Royal de 
Musique de Bruxelles. He lists 124 works 
including the present, which exists in manu- 
script only. 

Désiré Defauw wins our gratitude for 
delving into the archives of his institution 
and reviving this forgotten work for re- 
corded music. His reading is generally 
spirited and lithesome and tends to Gallicize 
the piece rather than keep to the beat in 
strict German fashion. The orchestra is 
euphoniously inclined, but in several promi- 
nent instances an annoying reverberation ob- 
scures the clarity of Haydn’s savory con- 
tours. In the usual four movements, each 
occupying a record side, the symphony 
(never before heard in America, according 
to available mementos) throws no new il- 
lumination on Haydn’s gracious and prolific 
talents as a symphonic composer. Wot- 
quenne’s successor, Hermann Closson, in a 
note regarding the recording says: “Oc- 
casionally there have been uttered certain 
doubts as to the authenticity of this work. 
However, the fact that it figures in so many 
Haydn catalogues, its style so Haydnesque, 
so joyous and so pure, militate greatly in 
favor of its authenticity.” 

The opening movement (allegro) is genial, 
ebullient, symmetrical and flowing. Its suc- 
cessor ‘(poco adagio) unfolds a_ lovely 
motive, gracefully cordial, which gives way 
to a sportive ornament for the flute, flutter- 
ing up and down scales in delightful ara- 
besques; then enters a series of entrancing 
and increasingly agitated developments by 
the full orchestra. The whole movement 
effuses an irresistible charm. The menuet is 
characteristic of Haydn’s usual robustness 
and interplay of instrumental choirs and 
timbres. Crackling and effervescent, the 
finale sparkles with the resolute cheerfulness 
and creative fire which the ardent old master 
loved to concoct. Spice and spontaneous 
good humor pervade its measures. The discs 
(Nos. 68067D and 68068D) deserve a place 
in the library of every lover of classic music. 

* * * 


Liszt’s Mephisto waltz (on three record 
sides) is also played by the Brussels musi- 
cians led by Defauw. The piano piece 
prompted James Huneker to ascribe to it the 
qualities of “biting broad humor” and 

“satanic suggestiveness.” In our opinion 
this transcription is several points up on the 
original. Burmeister arranged a piano and 
orchestral version, more often heard abroad 
than in America. To whom thanks are due 
for the present effulgence remains a mystery. 
The recording is better than in the Haydn 
symphony ; broad orchestral splashes register 
without distortion and violin, harp and flute 
solo passages are given vivid relief. A 
splendid recording for those who like this 





sort of terpsichorean deviltry. Nos. 50342D 
and 50343D. Side four contains some Re- 
quired Listening: the overture to Mozart's 
Idomeneo Ré di Creta, splendidly done. 

* * * 


It cannot be said that concertgoers and 
record collectors have been surfeited by a 
deluge of the various numbers which make 
up Mendelssohn’s somewhat faded collection 
of piano pieces, Songs Without Words. The 
best of them, like the best of Mendelssohn’s 
other piano pieces, are not so much unknown 
as neglected. A little investigation readily 
demonstrates that a large number of the 
forty-eight Songs Without Words have re- 
sourcefulness, a mastery of pianistic device, 
and an elegance of harmonic and melodic de- 
velopment which cannot fail to attract so- 
phisticated ears. This distinction, however, 
cannot be applied to the hackneyed, easy, 
weak and sentimental examples once upon a 
time so conspicuous in the repertoire of be- 
ribboned girl pianists and Victorian slaves 
of the metronome. For the present, Men- 
delssohn does not fit into the musical scene; 
yet thanks are due Columbia and Ignaz 
Friedman for the reminder that this preco- 
cious composer wrote attractive, polished 
and really admirable music which has not 
yet reached a state of expiration. 


Some nine of the lesser known Songs 
Without Words have been recorded by Ignaz 
Friedman and are to be found on four 10- 
inch English Columbia records, two of which 
have been re-pressed here and are now avail- 
able under the domestic label. From op. 19b 
we find No. 3 in A major (Hunting Song) 
and No. 6 in G minor (Venetian Gondola 
Song No. 1)—op. 102, No. 5 in A major (The 
Joyous Peasant) fills out record No. 2694D. 
Disc No. 2711D, continuing the series, con- 
tains the Venetian Gondola Song No. 2, op. 
30, No. 6 in F sharp minor, and Lost Happi- 
ness, op. 38, No. 2. Friedman’s discerning 
musicianship pervades the readings and his 
technic, clear and incisive, is displayed by 
equally lucid recording. There is the right 
amount of sentiment given yet the pianist 
eschews emotional twists and unfolds the 
purely musical qualities of Mendelssohn’s 
adept writing. At seventy-five cents each 
the discs form an exceptional bargain. 

* * * 


Isobel Baillie is one of the young English 
singers who have lately come to the front. 
Her voice is a clear soprano, admirable in 
both coloratura effects and in sustained work 
of purely lyrical music. Her first record 
will cause no tremors in the vocal landscape 
either- here or abroad but it does contain a 
really adequate recording in English of 
Arditi’s I1 Bacio. In different style is her 
expression of the legato phrases of Mendels- 
sohn’s On Wings of Song. The well repro- 
duced accompaniment for the first is by cello, 
organ and harp; for the second a full or- 
chestra is used. No. 50340D. 


* * * 
Brunswick 


A recording which will warrant the at- 
tention of every Beethoven devotee is that 
of the C sharp minor sonata for piano 
(Moonlight) op. 27, No. 2, played by Wil- 
helm Kempff, a specialist in the keyboard 
utterances of the Titan. Here the piaying is 
extremely deft and surprisingly fluid. There 
is vigor in the presto agitato and loftiness 
of feeling in the adagio sostenuto; and 
throughout the phrasing is exceptionally 
sensitive. Kempft’s discriminate use of 
dynamics and splendidly climactic fortes are 
fully disengaged from the record. This set 
(Nos. 85015 and 85016) may be calculated 
to arouse interest in other Kempff Beethoven 
recordings made for Polydor in Germany 
and available in America under the Bruns- 
wick label. 

x * * 

Chopin’s waltz in E minor (posthumous) 
and Debussy’s throbbing toccata in C sharp 
minor (from Pour le piano), are perfect 
vehicles for Alexander Brailowsky’s virtu- 
osity. Piano recording has not progressed 
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beyond the degree of verisimilitude offered 
by this disc (No. 85014). 
ie @ 
Victor 
One of Coleridge-Taylor’s later works, 
Petite Suite de Concert, for orchestra has 
been imported by Victor for the enjoyment 
of lovers of light music. In four move- 
ments (La Caprice de Nanette; Demande 
et Response; Un Sonnet d’amour; La Ta- 
rantelle fretillante) the suite is tuneful and 
buoyant, with moments of gallantry. The 
poetic pantomime which pervades the work 
is irresistible; gay and debonair, the opus 
may not be as strikingly original as_ its 
author’s Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast yet it 
is bound to make friends whenever it is 
played. 
under Dr. Malcolm Sargent gives a splendid 
interpretation which is not in the least ob- 
scured. Records Nos. 11283 and 11284. 


* * * 
The demoniac fringe of the Mephisto 
waltz has also been observed in Liszt’s 


sonata in B minor. But the deviltry which 
Huneker reads into the work does not offset 
the floundering turgidity of Lisztian exten- 
sions. Egregiously prosaic, the work bores 
most of us when it is performed in the con- 
cert hall today. And it is played with ex- 
cruciating frequence. Only when the atten- 
tion is concentrated on the performance itself 
and only when that reaches rare heights of 
technical consummation can receptive alert- 
ness be held intact. Listening to Alfred 
Cortot’s interpretation as released in Victor 
Masterpiece Set No. 93, digression of any 
sort is impossible while attending the pian- 
istic wizardry so amply revealed by this dis- 
tinguished recording. Avoiding heroics of 
all sorts—the Frenchman plumbs the tech- 
nical depths of the sonata with expressive 
thoroughness. Given crystalline recording to 
match the performance, the records consti- 
tute one of the finest examples of pianism. 


Boston 
(Continued from page 8) 
peaks attained during the nine seasons of 
Koussevitzky’s tenure at Symphony Hall. 
San CarLo OPERA 

After opening with Aida on November 7. 
the San Carlo Opera Company is presenting 
a repertoire of sixteen standard operas with- 
in two weeks. The performances, which on 
the whole have been good, have been featured 
by some excellent singing and by the uni- 
formly brilliant leadership of Carlo Peroni, 
conductor. 

Tosca was presented November 8, with a 
competent trio of singers—Bianca Saroya in 
the title role, Dimitri Onofrei as Cavara- 
dossi; and Mario Valle as Scarpia. A no- 
table feature was the splendid ensemble of 
the principals. November 9 (matinee), 
Hansel and Gretel was sung in English, 
with Clara Shear and Bernice Schalker tak- 
ing the leading parts. In the evening But- 
terfly was the bill, the high point being, 
naturally, Hizi Koyke’s admirable charac- 
terization of Cho Cho San. Her inspired 
performance seemed to exert an attraction 
over the other players, so that this presen- 
tation was probably the most successful. 


The London Symphony Orchestra . 
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La Traviata, November 10, enlisted the 
talents of Tina Paggi as Violetta, Giuseppe 
Barsotti as the younger Germont, and Mario 
Valle as the father. Of this trio the out- 
standing one was Valle, who did yeoman 
work all week—both as to quantity and 
quality. Gounod’s Faust was the attraction 
for November 11. Marguerite was sung by 
Alida Vane, who had made a_ stunning 
local début in the opening night’s Aida. 
Amund Sjovik, another newcomer who had 
been received favorably was the Mephis- 
topheles, and Dimitri Onofrei sang the title 
role. The attendance was disappointing dur- 
ing the first week, and in an evident attempt 
to attract sizable audiences which the per- 
formances deserve, Fortune Gallo, late in the 
week, engaged Maria Jeritza to sing in Cav- 
alleria and Lohengrin during the second 
week. A review of her appearances will 
be given next week. 

In the meanwhile, concerts have gone on 
and rendered the music reviewer ubiquitous. 
On November 6, the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, led by Thompson Stone, opened 
its abbreviated season at Jordan Hall. Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont overture, Brahms’ first 
symphony, and Les Preludes by Liszt made 
up the strictly orchestral part of the pro- 
gram. In the Grieg piano concerto, Felix 
Fox played the solo part with artistry and 
virtuosity. Mr. Stone led the orchestra with 
authority and brilliance. 

At the same time Maxim Karolik, Russian 
tenor, was regaling a large and friendly 
audience at Symphony Hall in one of his 
well-arranged programs, consisting of Ger- 
man Lieder and numbers by Chaikovsky and 
Moussorgsky. Nicolas Slonimsky served as 
excellent accompanist. 

Two orchestral programs attracted large 
and enthusiastic audiences. The first was 
the opening Monday night concert (Novem- 
ber 7) of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Koussevitzky, at which Weber’s Ober- 
on overture, Franck’s symphony, Strauss’ 
Don Juan, and Wagner’s Meistersinger pre- 
lude (all previously played this season) were 
heard. November 9, the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra, led by Wallace Good- 
rich, played at Jordan Hall Mendelssohn's 


overture, The Fair Melusina, three sym- 
phonic fragments from Franck’s Psyche, 
Respighi’s Fountains of Rome, and, with 


Einar Hansen as soloist, the Mozart A 
major violin concerto. 
Frepier ACTIVE WITH SINFONIETTA 

Of a semi-public nature was the concert 
of the Boston Sinfonietta, led by Arthur 
Fiedler, at the Boston Harvard Club on 
November 6. A light program was featured 
by the inclusion of Haydn’s London sym- 
phony as part of the current centenary cele- 
bration. During the previous week, on No- 
vember 1, Fiedler and the Sinfonietta opened 
the concert series at Lowell (Mass.) Me- 
morial Auditorium, and were heard by a 
huge and enthusiastic audience of 3,500 per- 





sons. On November 10, the same forces 
started the Williams College series of con- 
certs. M. S. 
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ADVERTISERS’ DEMAND FOR ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTION PROGRAMS INCREASES 


High Point of Development Attained in Manufacture 


The changes which, from a technical view- 
point, broadcasting has wrought in the sci- 
ence of recording have been the means of 
uniting both these methods of sound repro- 
duction in the form of the electrical tran- 
scription. Although at the hands of the 
listening public it still suffers rather widely 
the stigma of being “canned” music, the ad- 
vancement of the recorded program seems 
steadily to be gaining impetus. Certainly for 
the sponsor whose advertising campaign de- 
pends for its success upon the specific ele- 
ments of time and locale this form of radio 
entertainment has proved highly effective. 

We may cite, as illustration, the case of 
the hypothetical rubber manufacturer whose 
products range from bathing caps to snow 
galoshes. If we stifle, for a moment, the 
lofty disdain which such matters, as they as- 
sociate themselves with radio programs, usu- 
ally evoke, and devote to his homely prob- 
lems the same deep and abiding sympathy 
which more exalted considerations custom- 
arily enjoy in these columns, it becomes ap- 
parent to us that his path is beset with diffi- 
culties. 

His broadcast, disseminated over a national 
network in January would, it is true, find 
listeners in Florida and Maine who might 
conceivably be potential purchasers of both 
products. Obviously, too, a well organized, 
competently executed program would attract 
regular audiences in both areas. But there 
enters at this point the question of the com- 
mercial announcement. Should he concen- 
trate, during his few precious moments of 
selling time, upon a recital of the virtues of 
his bathing cap, it is certain that there will 
be small profits to garner in Maine; — 


galoshes, on the other hand, provide the in- 
spiration for his discourse, Florida’s wine 
will remain unaffected. It is the electrical 


transcription that can, and in many instances 
does, offer a solution. By retaining the body 
of the program and changing merely the 
commercial credits, certain advertisers find 
it possible to eliminate this circumambient 
and ineffectual method of merchandising and 
plan their campaigns economically to meet 
the requirements of the products and their 
consumers. 

From the point of view of the listener, it 
unfair to dismiss these broad- 
“canned” 

subject, 


is manifestly 
casts of electrical transcriptions as 
music. In a recent article on the 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


J. R. Poppele, chief engineer of Station 
WOR, states that those who are uninformed 
concerning the technic of the recorded pro- 
gram fall into the error of confusing it with 
the broadcasts of phonograph records and 
piano rolls which occupied so important a 
place on schedules during the early days of 
radio. 

As a matter of fact, the electrically tran- 
scribed discs of today are far removed from 
the old phonograph record. They are pre- 
pared under conditions which are practically 
identical with those obtaining at broadcast- 
ing studios. Programs are planned, personnel 
is chosen and rehearsals are conducted with 
the same care and precision. When prepara- 
tions have been completed, however, the pro- 
gram, instead of going out over the air, is 
recorded on two sets of wax discs. At its 
conclusion, one is played back and tested 
for flaws and inaccuracies. If it has been 
found satisfactory its duplicate is subjected 
to a series of processes which results in the 
manufacture of the final discs, to be dis- 
tributed to those stations on which the pro- 
gram will be heard. Here it is played and 
tested several times before the broadcast 
occurs. 

Contrary to the old method of broadcast- 
ing recordings, when the record was played 
on a phonograph before which a microphone 
had been placed, the modern electrical tran- 
scription employs no microphone, but is 
transformed directly into electrical energy. 
The technic of broadcasting these recorded 
programs has, also, been highly developed. 
The discs are played in a room whose tem- 
perature is kept constant to prevent any 
contraction or expansion, and are held 
strictly to the stop-watch timing employed 
during the original recording. When one 
disc follows another, the timing is so accur- 
ate that the point at which the first fades 
into its successor is incapable of detection. 
Furthermore, it is practically impossible to 
distinguish, through a loud-speaker, between 
a studio broadcast and a recorded program, 
and objections raised against electrical tran- 
scriptions on this score must certainly be the 
result of preconceived prejudices. 

It would be difficult to hazard any predic- 
tions concerning the role which recorded 
programs are destined ultimately to play in 
radio, but, in their present state, they deserve 
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at least the unbiased consideration of listen- 
ers. 
* * * 
The Englishman Speaks 


Our attention was arrested recently, dur- 
ing the perusal of a music magazine pub- 
lished in Great Britain, by a blasting edito- 
rial whose sentiments induced in us mixed 
feelings of amusement and disquiet. Three 
of the disturbing paragraphs follow: 

“Listening to the announcer from the Lon- 
don Studio last week I was informed that 
the Postmaster-General was organiz.ng a 
campaign against radio pirates using sets 
without a ten shilling license. 

“Considering the matter from all angles 
I am rather inclined to believe that the 10s. 
license for the privilege of listening to such 
tripe as the B. B. C. is foisting upon us is 
sheer piracy in itself. To call the broadcast 
mélange of alleged talent ‘variety’ is a libel 
on the word. Hardly one vaudeville hour in 
many dozens can boast any resemblance to a 
variety show and the reason for this is bad 
booking. If any business organization were 
to feature such a show in a commercial 
broadcast it would be just so much waste of 
money. 

“T rather think the B. B. C. is the arch 
pirate and I, paying my ten shillings, am the 
sucker. Accordingly I live in hope for the 
day when commercial broadcasting and the 
keen competition it would bring will give 
us real broadcasting entertainment and put 
the music and show business on its feet in 
this country.” 

The charm of distance, it seems, operates 
as effectively in England as it does in these 
United States, and to those of us who have 
been e-customed to regard the British 


Broadcasting Company as the ne plus ultra’ 


in the field of radio, this shock of disillusion- 
ment assumes an almost tragic aspect. To 
put it baldly, the bottom has been knocked 
from under us. Our neighbors across the 
sea had seemed so completely at peace with 
their broadcasting institution. They were 
paying for their programs and getting what 
they wanted. No painful advertising patter, 
no pandering to the taste, however iamenta- 
ble, of the almighty majority: it seemed a 
perfect state—something to which we might 
cling as an ideal. 

Now, in the face of this bitter denunciation 
of the methods and practices of broadcasting 
in England, we can no longer permit our- 
selves to cast languishing glances in that 
direction. This blissful complacency was 
nothing more than the product of our own 
myopic vision, and discontent flourishes as 
happily on English soil as on our own. The 
only spark of comfort which remains to us 
lies in the fact that the editorial concerns 
itself exclusively with the variety program; 
it is against the B. B. C.’s defection in this 
particular alone that its invective is hurled. 

In America the variety program has, of 
course, been singularly successful. Adver- 
tisers have found it profitable to secure the 
outstanding performers in their field, and 
fabulous sums have been spent on this type 
of entertainment. Naturally, the English 
product seems lifeless in comparison. 

All this, we confess, has chastened us and 
provided food for thought. Doubtless in the 
iuture we shall many times raise our voice 
in protest, but the old spell-binding convic- 
tion will be gone. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to belabor our broadcasters with 
any degree of sincerity; that unfortunate edi- 
torial will stand forever in our way. We 
Americans may accept gracefully, of course, 
the pretty compliment that lies hidden in its 
words. Here, apparently, broadcasting en- 
tertainment is “real” and the music and 
show business is standing squarely on its 
sturdy feet. 

But this subtle flattery does not leave us 
completely happy. There is something 
vaguely uncomfortable in the discovery that 
one has been living, all along, in Paradise. 

2s 


Curtis Symphony Concerts Inaugurated 

As head of the orchestra department of 
Curtis Institute of Music, Fritz Reiner di- 
rected the ninety-piece student orchestra of 
the institute on November 15, in the first of 
a series of weekly concerts to be heard over 
the WABC-Columbia network. The open- 
ing program consisted of Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture and the Beethoven sym- 
phony No. 4, in B flat major. These broad- 
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MARGARET ROBERTS, 


soprano, was the soloist for the Armistice 

Day broadcast given by the Y. M. C. A. of 

New York over WMCA, November 11. The 

program represented a scene in an overseas 

“Y” during the War, and featured songs of 
that period. 








casts, which are to be given each Tuesday 
until April 11, originate in Casmir Hall, 
Philadelphia. 
* * 
Hofmann Soloist on Philadelphia Program; 
New Series Planned 

The appearance of Josef Hofmann during 
the November 18 broadcast of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra was one of the significant 
musical events of the season. Under Leopold 
Stokowski’s direction, the orchestra opened 
the presentation with a group of eight Rus- 
sian folk songs by Liadoff. Hofmann per- 
formed the Rubinstein concerto in D minor, 
and the Scheherazade suite by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff concluded the program. 

Columbia announces that on November 26 
it will once more present Leopold Stokowski 
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and the Philadelphia Orchestra in their 
fourth consecutive season under the sponsor- 
ship of Philco. These concerts will be trans- 
mitted, as has the Friday afternoon series, 
directly from the stage of the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia over a nationwide net- 
work. 

The announcement reports further that an 
intensive study of transmission problems 
conducted by engineers with the codperation 
of Dr. Stokowski- has resulted in consider- 
able improvement of orchestral broadcast 
technic. Both-the dynamic and ribbon micro- 
phones will be employed. 

Unlike the regular Friday broadcasts, 
which will be omitted during the weeks when 
Philco presents Stokowski, this series will 
be devoted almost exclusively to the classics. 
Paul Hirdemith is the only modern whose 
work is scheduled for, performance. 


KPO Holds Auditions; New Transmitter 
to Be Erected 


During the past week, KPO of San Fran- 
cisco has, by means of competitive broad- 
casts, afforded sixteen young amateur sing- 
ers an opportunity to be heard in the At- 
water Kent Foundation auditions. The pub- 
lic was invited to participate at this time, 
its quota of votes contributing forty per cent. 
and that of the judges sixty per cent. The 
two artists chosen, as a result of these pro- 
grams, to appear in the district audition 
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broadcast from that station on November 
20, will, if they are successful, be sent to 
New York to participate in the national 
finals in December. 

Relative to KPO’s technical activities, 
Don E. Gilman, vice-president in charge of 
the Pacific Division of the NBC, has an- 
nounced that work has been begun on the 
station’s new 50,000-watt transmitter. Offi- 
cials expect the building to be completed by 
December 31, and the erection of the trans- 
mitter to begin soon after. By April 1, 1933, 
the new structure probably will be in oper- 
ation. 

* * * 
Metropolitan to Broadcast Again 


It has been announced that the first Metro- 
politan Opera broadcast of the season will 
be heard over WJZ’s nationwide network 
the afternoon of Thanksgiving Day. Engin- 
eers have arranged for the use of the new 
“ribbon” microphones, which, by picking up 
sounds in many directions, allow the perform- 
ers to move about the stage with greater 
freedom. 

Although this season is to be shorter than 
usual, there will be as many operatic broad- 
casts as last year, since, in addition to the 
regular weekly productions scheduled, there 
are to be special programs. The opera to be 
heard at the initial broadcast is Lakmé, with 
Lily Pons and Giovanni Martinelli in the 
leading roles. 





RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Two birthday celebrations were broadcast 
by WJZ on Sunday; the first a solemn trib- 
ute to the memory of John Philip Sousa 
who, on that day, would have been seventy- 
eight years old. Gene Buck spoke briefly 
of his friend, and Edwin Franko Goldman 
presided over the orchestra. The musical 
selections included Ase’s Tod, of Grieg, the 
William Tell overture, and the vital, spirited 
marches of Sousa himself, which, ironically, 
provided the only gay note of the hour... 
Paderewski’s seventy-second birthday was 
also the occasion of an anniversary program. 
Sigismund Stojowski, Louisa Moreles 
Macedo and Mildred Titcomb, pianist, Ste- 
phen Hero, violinist and Maria Bogucto, 
soprano, performed seldom-heard composi- 
tions of the Polish master . . . The import 
of a WMCA program entitled From A 
Diary must forever remain a mystery to us. 
The voice of the narrator was drowned 
completely by a heavy orchestral background 
that gave a distinctly amateurish flavor to 
the broadcast ... Vera Brodsky and Harold 
Triggs, in their regular Sunday WOR re- 
citals have set a standard for two-piano per- 
formances that is not. likely to be eclipsed 
without considerable difficulty. Their pro- 
gram consisted of the minuet and gavotte 
from Saint-Saéns’ Septette, Beethoven’s 
Turkish March, and the Tarantella from 
Rachmaninoff’s second piano suite .. . Dur- 
ing the Community Center faculty recital, 
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a weekly presentation of WABC, the Bee- 
thoven string quartet in F major was given 
a competent, musicianly performance .. . 
Tito Guizar’s ingratiating voice brought 
color to the Relief Mobilization Program 
heard over both chains ... A broadcast of 
election returns reduced Cesare Sodero’s 
program on WJZ to a paltry fifteen minutes. 
The overture to Ruslan and Ludmilla, an 
aria from Prince Igor, and Glazounoff’s 
Serenade Espagnole occupied the first half 
of the program ... Ruth Bodell is appearing 
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on WEAF every Saturday morning in a 
series called Melodies of the South. The 
young soprano’s voice, as well as her hith- 
erto unsuspected ability to write clever con- 
tinuity, earns praise .-. . Beal Hober and 
Charles Naegelé shared honors on a Wed- 
nesday evening program over WEAF. Miss 
Hober’s light — voice was well adapted 
to her German Lieder, while the third move- 
ment of Rachmaninoff’s concerto in C minor 
provided an admirable vehicle for Mr. 
Naegelé’s pianistic gifts .. . On his weekly 
organ program over WJZ Archer Gibson 
performed the favorite musical selections of 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling. They included 
a tone poem of Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Hymn to the Sun, a Slumber Song by 
Schumann, and Kreisler’s Liebesfreud—truly 
the stuff of which request programs are 
made. Shortly before the conclusion of the 
broadcast, the announcer informed us that 
from her home in Akron, O., Mrs. Seiber- 
ling had just telegraphed an admonishment 
to Mr. Gibson not to forget his improvisa- 
tions on her favorite hymn, and the hymn 
was played. We have promised ourself the 
joy of indulging in this privilege directly we 
reach the threshold of fame . . . Philip 
James, whose baton is ae raised for the 
enjoyment of WOR audiences, was guest 
conductor during an NBC symphonic presen- 
tation. The program was comprised of his 
own Overture in Olden Style, his arrange- 
ment for orchestra of a Bach prelude, the Bee- 
thoven F major symphony, and Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey from Gotterdammerung . . 

A unique and altogether delightful broadcast 
was provided by the famovs Wiener Saen- 
gerknaben. Pitts Sanborn and the Minister 
of Austria prefaced the program with brief 
remarks, and a quaint, unmistakably Teu- 
tonic performance of The Star Spangled 
Banner opened the proceedings. Their fresh, 
young voices seemed particularly sweet in 
a Schubert Standchen, an old German Wie- 
genlied, and a Tyrolean Cradle Song. This 
radio program was given on the evening 
before their first New York appearance... . 
We were in complete sympathy with an 
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Although he has been broadcasting 
for nearly two years, Eddy Brown 
has repeated only three programs. 
Sixty per cent. of the violin and or- 
chestral works presented by him had 
never been performed before in Amer- 
ica. . . . Tito Coral’s most critical 
listener is his mother, who hears his 
programs from Caracas, Venezuela, 
. . . Fred Feibel not only opens Co- 
lumbia’s programs every day with his 
organ music, but leaves his home in 
Ridgefield, N. J., at 5:30 a.m. in order 
to arrive in the city early enough to 
rehearse before the broadcast. . . . 
Under a nom de plume, Bob Nolan is 
a regular contributor to a short story 
magazine. 











audience which greeted Artur Bodanzky and 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra with 
genuine enthusiasm. On their initial pro- 
gram of the season, broadcast from the 
Eastman Theatre in Rochester, N. Y., they 
presented compositions of Bach and Men- 
delssohn . . . Songs of Handel, Debussy and 
Thomas Morley provided George Rasely’s 
contribution to an enjoyable program over 
WJZ. The National String Quartet was 
heard during the same period in Ditters- 
dorf’s E flat string quartet ... Frank Black’s 
arrangements, whether designed for his Rev- 
elers or Singing Violins, have an elusive 
quality that marks them unmistakably as his 
own. This was particularly evident in the 
Kreisler Liebeslied played by the violins on 
a WEAF broadcast. James Melton and Wil- 
fred Glenn were soloists on this program 

. - Armistice Day was the occasion for 
several ambitious programs on the air. Es- 
pecially noteworthy was the WINS produc- 
tion which traced the course of events from 
the assassination at Sarajevo until the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 
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A weekly series of violin and re- 
citals have been inaugurated by Barbara Lull 
and Mathilde McKinney as a regular Thurs- 
day afternoon period of WOR. Both artists 
have appeared on the concert stage—Miss 
Lull, a pupil of the late Leopold Auer, has 
been heard in Europe and as soloist with 
orchestras in the United States; and Miss 
McKinney, a pupil of Josef Lhevinne, re- 
cently completed a concert tour. 

* * * 


Bernard Parronchi, concert cellist, made 
two radio appearances over WINS recently 
as soloist with the American Music Ensem- 
ble, which is under the direction of Gregiore 
Franzell. 

** * 

Pierre Senesco is heard over WAAT on 
Wednesdays, programmed as the Interna- 
tional Singer. 

* * 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, sang 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s, There Is No Death, on 
Armistice Day at the official consecration of 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington, D. C. He was accompanied by 
the United States Army Band. The ceremony, 
which included a speech by the Secretary of 
War, was broadcast over a national hook-up. 

* * * 

An interesting program was arranged by 
George Earle for the Blue Coal Radio Re- 
vue broadcast over the Columbia network. 
Solos by Lloyd Turner, trombonist and 
Charles Carlile, tenor, selections from Victor 
Herbert’s operetta The Red Mill, and Ferde 
Grofé’s special arrangement of a current 
tune were among the highlights. 

* * * 


The Hoffman Hour over WOR presented 
William Daly in several roles. Conducting 
the orchestra as usual, he also was heard as 
piano soloist with Oscar Levan, in a move- 
ment from Saint-Saéns piano concerto in G 
minor; and his arrangement for brass quar- 
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tet of the Bourree from the Water Music of 
Handel was on the program. Nelson Eddy 
sang his own composition, The Rainbow 
Trail, and a duet was given by Margaret 
Speaks and Harald Hansen. 

* 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, Co- 
lumbia pianists, have begun a four weeks’ 
tour. Upon their return to New York they 
will give a joint recital with Lucrezia Bori. 


A musical setting of In Flanders Fields 
had its radio premiére during the NBC Musi- 
cal Memories program. This composition by 
Zepp Fitzgerald was sung as a soprano solo 
by Alice Mock in an arrangement by Josef 
Koestner, director of, the program. 

. 


The Saint Cecilia Club-chorus of 125 wo- 
men’s voices (Victor Harris, conductor) has 
been engaged by the National Broadcasting 
Company to sing a half-hour concert on 
Saint Cecilia’s Day, November 22. This is 
to be broadcast over WJZ, beginning at 
6 p.m. The program includes Mr. Harris’ 
Invocation to Saint Cecilia. 

*x 


The appearance of the Hilger Trio tomor- 
row (November 20) with the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, is the radio début of 
the ensemble. 

* * 

The Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., gave the first of thirty broadcasts 
over an NBC chain when Paul White con- 
ducted a group of small ensembles in a pro- 
gram on November 16. Mr. White is to 
direct a second broadcast November 23. 
November 30 is set for the season’s first 
radio concert by the Eastman School Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Dr. Howard Hanson con- 
ducting). December 7, the Eastman School 
Little Symphony (Karl Van Hoesen con- 
ductor) will send out a program. The or- 
chestra will broadcast twenty programs this 
year, most of them led by Samuel Belov. 
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VINCENT LOPEZ 


Vincent Lopez was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., although his appearance is Latin and 
he shows little trace of a fiery temperament. 
time until two in the morning, to go home and read until dawn. He believes in exer- 


Interested enough in numerology and astrology to hunt up the acknowledged experts 
in such occult sciences and learn ail that was possible about them, Lopez applies 
them to his own life and conduct and is satisfied with the results. 
of character and though he does not make intimates of the people who work under 
his direction, he keeps the same musicians in his bands year after year. 

Lopez has broadcast ever since the early days of radio and has been associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company since its organization. He likes to announce 
his own programs ind is particular about the continuity given him. His ambition 
is to conduct a symphony, and although he really enjoys playing the piano, still feels 
people crowd around to watch him. His one idiosyncrasy is having 
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In two of these the orchestra will be assisted 
by the Eastman School Chorus of 240, and 
two are by string quartets of the school. 
All these broadcasts take place on Wed- 
nesdays. 

* * * 

Virginia Rea and Frank Munn, who for 
more than four years were known to radio 
audiences as Olive Palmer and Paul Oliver, 
are appearing as soloists on the new Buick 
program. The broadcasts, carried by a coast- 
to-coast NBC network, hold Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra. 

© « 

Mary Roberts, soprano, was soloist with 
the Perole String Quartet during a recent 
WOR broadcast. A group of four songs 


" by Miss Roberts, the Debussy quartet in G 


minor, and the Haydn quartet in D minor 

made up the program. 

* * * 

Viola Philo, soprano, sang the roles of 

Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana and Mich- 

aela in Carmen during a recent presentation 
of the National Grand Opera Company. 

_— 


Vincent Sorey has recovered from his 
recent illness and returned to the Columbia 
studios. During his absence, Emery Puilletz 
and Michel Rosco directed his orchestra. 
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Curtis Artist-Students Pass Active 
Summer 


Summer activities of artist-students of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, in- 
cluded a number of appearances with sum- 
mer opera companies. Edwina Eustis took 
the role of Fricka in Die Walkiire and that 
of Amneris in Aida at the Cleveland (O.) 
Stadium performances. Marie Buddy sang 
Micaela in Carmen and Papagena in The 
Magic Flute at the Cincinnati Zoo, Cincin- 
nati, O., and Leonard Treach sang with the 


same company in Tannhauser, The Magic 
Flute, Fidelio, Mignon, and The Gypsy 
Baron. At Chautauqua, Irene Beamer ap- 


peared in Martha. 

Albert Mahler had a season in California, 
singing before notables there who were at- 
tending the Olympic Games; the visiting 
Dutch and German plenipotentiaries ; with 
the symphony orchestra at the Arnheim 
Bowl under Frank Black; and at the Break- 
fast Club of Los Angeles. Mr. Mahler 
gave a concert with Lily Matison, violinist, 
at the Grauman Chinese Theatre in Holly- 
wood. Ruth Carhart, contralto, was guest 
soloist this summer at the Rogers Rock 
Club, Lake George, N. Y. Yvonne Krinski 
gave two piano recitals in Belmar, N. J. 
George Pepper, violinist, played at the Onte- 
ora Club in the Adirondacks. 

The Curtis String Quartet spent their 
summer in Maine as usual, giving recitals 
at the home of Mrs. Francis Lamont Tob- 
bins in Sorrento and at Mrs. Charlton Yar- 
nall’s home in North East Harbor. At 
Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, Philip Frank 
and Joseph Levine were the soloists at two 
concerts, the former playing the Tschaikow- 
sky violin concerto, the latter, Tschaikow- 
sky’s piano concerto No. 1, Fioranzo Tasso, 
singing a Pagliacci aria, was the season’s 
last Curtis soloist at the Dell. Rose Bamp- 


ton was the first. 
* 


Cleveland Institute Sponsors 


Music Events 


Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is offering an extensive calendar of mu- 
sic events this season in its new home, the 
former Samuel Mather town residence. 
Arthur Loesser, pianist and music lecturer, 
opened the annual series of comparative arts 
lectures on September 30; his subject was 
The Forerunners of Bach and the Develop- 
ment of the Fugue. This year’s course deals 
with the late seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Beryl Rubinstein, pianist and direc- 
tor of the institute, began the faculty con- 
certs on October 12. Josef Fuchs, of the 
violin department, with Arthur Loesser at 
the piano, gave a program on October 26. 
November 9, Carlton Cooley, violist, Mr. 
Loesser, pianist and Marcel Salzinger, bari- 
tone, offered the third faculty concert. Vic- 
tor de Gomez, cellist, will be heard Novem- 
ber 30; the Cleveland Institute of Music 
String Quartet in recitals on November 16, 
December 14, January 25, March 1, April 5 
and May 3. Mr. Loesser presents a piano 
program, January 11; Alice Chalifoux and 
Maurice Sharp, a harp and flute concert, 
January 18; Mr. Rubinstein and Mr. Loes- 
ser, two-piano music, February 8; Denoe 
Leedy, a piano recital, March 8, and the 
Cleveland Trio, with Messrs. Rubinstein, 
Fuchs and de Gomez will be featured March 
22. Among the student events are the artist- 
diploma piano recitals by three candidates 
for the diploma. The highest recognition 
conferred by the institute, this diploma has 
only been awarded once. Three recitals will 
be played by each of the candidates, Mary 
Williams, Estelle Berman and Ethel de 
Gomez. Bi-monthly student recitals feature 
pupils of all grades. 

* ~ * 


New York School of Music and 
Arts 


A good-sized audience gathered at the 
New York School of Music and Arts (Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, director), November 10, 
when eleven singers, six pianists and a vio- 
linist shared the program. Among the new- 
comers heard were Misses Amy, Carter, 
Koehler and Zakrajsak, vocalists; Misses 
Collins and Smith and Mr. Nessen, pianists. 
Others participating were Misses Wolf, 
Noonan, DeCew, Eustace, Stenstrom, 
Messrs. Bianchi, Sander and Vanson. Sarah 
Knight supplied the accompaniments. Lau- 
retta Crepeau, soprano, artist-pupil of Mr. 
Sterner, gave a recital November 15 at 
Woonsocket, R. I 

* * * 


Margarete Dessoff and Edward 


Johnson Lecture 


Ivah L. Bradley continues her course at 
the New School for Social Research on A 
New Conception of the Voice. The program 
on November 3 was particularly interesting, 
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for on that occasion Edward Johnson made 
his début as a lecturer. Then, too, Mar- 
garete Dessoff gave an analysis ‘of ensemble 
singing, using the Dessoff Choir for demon- 
stration purposes. Miss Dessoff took her 
listeners behind the scenes and showed them 
exactly how she prepares her organization 
for the artistic programs they give at their 
recitals. Gena Branscombe’s A Wind from 
the Sea was analyzed, rehearsed in full and 
in part, and then sung by the choir. 

Edward Johnson’s informal talk was on 
The Singer and His Rapport with His Pub- 
lic. He did not stop there, however, but 
said that for every individual there is no 
better way of demonstrating personality than 
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through the voice. Mr. Johnson’s advice to 
a young singer to become en rapport with 
his audience is to eliminate his own person- 
ality, to feel himself a channel through 
which the composer’s message goes to the 
public. Mr. Johnson believes that an artist 
who “sings down” to his audience cheats 
those who pay to hear him. The tenor, 
however, makes his audiences happy by pre- 
paring a not over long program of the best 
music. “Request” numbers are then given at 
the conclusion of the printed program, and 
those who do not wish to hear them are at 
liberty to leave the hall. Mr. Johnson’s in- 
formal way of talking made him en rapport 
with his audience. G. N 
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Roanoke, Va. 

Well, here I am at this splendid 
Patrick Henry Hotel—named after the 
great patriot of an early revolution, 
though not a musical one. Just two 
peoples out of harmony and climaxed 
by Pat’s great oration: “Give me lib- 
erty, or make me a_ vice-president.” 

eee 

Recently the New York Sun had the 
following paragraph: 

Artur Bodanzky, Metropolitan Opera con- 
ductor, contrasting the attitudes in Europe 
and America toward music and art: “Over 
there, like eating and sleeping, it is a part 
of their lives. They will do without food and 
comforts, but they will not sell a picture, 
or give up their music, because it is a 
necessity to them. Here it is a luxury. 
People here, if a choice is necessary, will 
give up music and other art, but they 
would not give up football.” 

Maybe so, but I notice all the 
European artists come over here to 
make money, and I have never heard 
of them making very much money in 
Europe. The late Walter Rothwell, 
when he was conductor and I was 
manager of the St. Paul Symphony, 
used to have the same idea. I once 
asked Ysaye if he thought the United 
States was unmusical and unapprecia- 
tive. He replied, “I have noticed 
America buys only the best and is 
willing and eager to pay for it, so 
she must have both musical taste and 
appreciation.” Possibly we ought to 
make football training more universal 
so we could all kick harder when criti- 
cized. Anyway, even so great a con- 
ductor as Bodanzky has no room to 
complain. In my thirty years’ ex- 
perience, I have found that the aver- 
age conductor is a real prima donna— 
probably God’s greatest gift to admir- 
ing ladies—bless ’em. I don’t blame 
the conductors. It’s a cinch, go to it. 

ee 


« 

The Penn Athletic Club of Phila- 
delphia has engaged for its seventh 
annual concert course the National 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, with 
Leginska as conductor and soloist ; 
Doris Kenyon in Lyric Silhouettes ; 
Gieseking ; Clairbert and D’Arkor in 
joint recital; and the Gluck-Sandor, 
Felicia Sorel Ballet Company. The 
course opened November 14. 

ee 

Florence eck American pianist, 
appeared recently with the Vienna 
Symphony, M. Recktenwald, con- 
ductor. She played the second con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns. More recently 
she has spent some time with Emil 
Sauer, at the Villa San Remigio, in 
Palanza. Political troubles in Russia 
have postponed her tour of that coun- 
try for the present. 

ee 


And Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., has booked the same course as 
the Penn Athletic Club. It opens 
with Doris Kenyon November 28. 
Both Miss Kenyon and Clairbert were 
there last season, and you know what 
a return date means to the busy man- 
ager. It brings more than an Idle 
Thought. While at Duke I met Anton 
Brees, carillonneur of the Bok Sing- 
ing Tower. He installed Duke’s great 
carillon—210 feet above the ground. 
With Mr. and Mrs, J. Foster Barnes, 
who are doing so much for music in 
Durham, I went to the top of the 
tower to get one of the great thrills of 
my life—a special concert by this bell 
ringer. 

eee 

While in the South I spent a Sun- 
day in Montgomery at the new Jeffer- 
son Davis Hotel, one of the finest in 
the Southland. I thought I would like 
to see the old capitol and the old home 
of the great Confederate leader, so I 
asked the colored man in front, 
“Where is the Jefferson Davis home?” 
He scratched his head, pondered a 
moment, and said, “I think it was here 
and they tore it down and built this 
hotel.” So I asked him if Mr. Davis 
had been around there lately. “No, 
sah,” he said. “Not since I’ve been 
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while they were visiting the Mar- 
chesa di Casanova at her villa San 
Remigio. 
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here—goin’ on two years.” He seemed 

as well posted as the average New 

Yorker, so I felt perfectly at home. 
eee 


Mme. Clairbert arrived in this 
country on the SS. Bremen Novem- 
ber 10, and opened her season at the 
State University of Indiana, Novem- 
ber 17. She goes back to Dallas, to 
Amarillo, to Tucson, and to Los An- 
geles. The lady from Belgium will 
appear in New York this season for 
the first time. 

ee 

Gieseking again proves himself a 
pianist much in demand in Europe, 
with over forty dates before Christmas. 
He opens his fifth American season 
for ten weeks beginning January 19. 
He plays with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony for the fifth consecutive season, 
with the Boston Symphony for the 
third time, and with the Chicago Sym- 
phony for the third time. He is also 
playing with the New York Philhar- 
monic in New York, Washington and 
Baltimore. 

eee 

Rumors seem to be flying around 
thick and fast—it seems to be that kind 
of a business. The latest—an Inde- 
pendent Concert Managers’ Merger, 
Inc. (Incubator—liable to hatch any- 
thing.) Why not get the NBC to 
back it? Now, wait a minute! You're 
all wrong—NBC means National Bis- 
cuit Company and the slogan—Uneeda 
Course. What’s that ?—perhaps you're 
right, but I just had to get it out of 
my system. I might have made it 
worse. I might have said, “They can 
furnish the Do, or is it dough,” and 
that would have been awful. Why do 
managers talk so much? No wonder 
there’s a depression. 

Cuartes L. WAGNER. 
ee 

P. S—I note that recently old 
Snoopy poked his proboscis into my 
business and almost spoiled the above 
paragraph. NBC was always National 
Biscuit Company and National Bis- 
cuit Company have always been NBC 
but as far as I know this is the first 
time that their business has produced 
any wise crackers. Oh, the jealousy 
of these columnists. My pay check is 
much larger anyway than Simon 
Snooper’s, so I should worry when 
the Musical Courier doesn’t. 

* 

P. S. No, 2—I do hope at least one 
of the plans for real grand opera at 
popular prices comes to pass. The 
public is ready for it—I’ve thought for 
a long time 7:15 and 8:25 should be 
the time for opera to begin—not the 
price of tickets. 
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BOOK 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Henry Hadley, Ambassador of Harmony, so read the title and subtitle of 
‘a new book by Herbert R. Boardman. 


It ig proper that a biography should be written of Henry Hadley, and fitting 
that it comes from the pen of the present author, who is a lifelong friend of the 
Hadley family and a fellow townsman (Somerville, Mass.) of the distinguished 
American composer. 

Of late years the custom has grown of publishing books about living musicians, 
some of whom are mere performers and interpreters. Hadley’s importance 
extends beyond such talents, for he is not only an orchestral conductor of high 
merit, who helped to pioneer many new composers, but also has created an amaz- 
ingly large output of significant music from his own pen. There is today no 
serious American composer more widely known, more versatile, or more prolific 
than Henry Kimball Hadley—to give him his full baptismal name. 

Mr. Boardman traces engagingly the ancestry and later New England life of 
the Hadley family, and the surroundings and influences which shaped the boy- 
hood of the composer. There is also a luminous and affectionate description of 
Henry’s father, organist, teacher and conductor, who for forty years supervised 
the music in the schools of Somerville, Mass., in which city the son had charge 
of the organ and choir at the Congregational Church on Franklin Street when he 
was only sixteen years old. 

Formative too for the future career of the young man was the musical atmos- 
phere of his home, where many evenings found him playing violin in the master- 
pieces of the chamber music literature. The elder Hadley played viola, and 
Arthur Hadley*(Henry’s brother) handled the cello, with Henry Gilbert as 
second violin. 

In Boston, Henry studied composition with George W. Chadwick. In 1893 
he toured as a violinist and the following year saw him in Vienna as a counter- 
point student under Mandyczewski. Returned to America in 1896, he became 
musical instructor at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church for Boys in Garden City, 
N. Y. There he composed his first two symphonies, the Herod and Bohemia 
overtures, many songs and much church music. In 1905 Hadley went to Europe 
and stayed abroad five years, spending one of them in Munich (studying with 
Thuille) where he wrote his tone poem, Salome, which he soon after led in 
Berlin, Stockholm, Paris, London, Warsaw and other cities. 

Then he became conductor at the Mayence Opera, where he also produced 
his grand opera Safié. In 1909, after his return to America, he won the 
N. F. M. C. $1,000 prize with his orchestral rhapsody, The Culprit Fay. In 
Seattle and San Francisco he directed their symphony orchestras for several 
seasons, atid while on the Pacific Coast composed his fourth symphony (North, 
East, South and West), the tone poem, Lucifer, and the grand opera Azora. He 
won another $1,000 prize with the short opera, Bianca; made further successful 
guesting appearances all over Europe with the baton; wrote Cleopatra’s Night 
(premiéred at the Metropolitan Opera in 1920) ; became associate conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra; directed at the Lewisohn Stadium, the 
Hollywood Bowl, Boston, Cincinnati (his choral work, Resurgam, had its first 
hearing there, under Van der Stucken), Philadelphia (Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition), Buenos Aires, Tokio, Detroit and many other cities all over the world. 

In 1929 Hadley founded the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra in New York 
and with it gave first performances of many works by American composers, and 
also of his own new choral work, Mirtil in Arcadia—which won half of a $2,000 
prize given by the Philadelphia Exposition. 

The foregoing is a most incomplete summary of what Henry Hadley has done 
during his notable career which continues active creationally and with the baton. 
Mr. Boardman’s book gives the full picture and it is an astounding one when 
viewed in its catalogued entirety. 

There are arresting studies, chaptered under The Man and the Artist, and The 
Composer-Conductor, and all the music is subjected to a sympathetic critical 
analysis, culminating in the author’s dictum that Hadley is the most melodious, 
the most universal and international (he “thinks in continents”) of all American 
composers. No one can deny, either, that he surpasses his native colleagues in 
symmetry of form, ease of technic, and versatility of production. 

Illustrations of the composer from childhood to the present day, and of his 
family, enhance the interest and value of the Boardman book, an excellent piece 
of literary craftsmanship, by the way. (Banner Press, Emory University, 
Georgia. ) 
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Reviewed by Margaret Harris 


There Shone a Star, by C. M. Campbell. 
The miniature size of the edition of Mr. 
Campbell’s carol, There Shone a Star, gives 
it a festive air and makes it more than just 
right for the occasion, for the carol itself 
is a fervent and carefully fabricated piece 
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of work, in keeping with the legend which 
it tells. It is simple in line and can be 
recommended even for fairly small children. 


(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London.) 


L’Oiseau bleu and Malgre Moi, by 
Paul Allen. 


Two songs for medium voice set to poems 
of A. Daudet and Jules Barbier with a canny 
skill on the part of the composer for com- 
bining his musical phrases with the French 
text. This is especially true of Malgre Moi, 
for here the composer has caught the mock 
remorse of the verses. Aside from these 
superficial niceties, the songs are well writ- 
ten. (Riker, Brown and Wellington, Inc., 
Boston. ) 


Ave Maria, by Paul Allen. 


The easy flowing melody of the world- 
known prayer, for which the Italian text is 
used, set against an extremely even and ad- 
roitly woven accompaniment, is an effective 
concert song or could be used to good pur- 
pose in church services. The final phrases, 
with broad forte theme and sustained line, 
are written with no little emotion but so apt 
is their composition that the work closes 
with dignity and reverence. (Riker, Brown 
& Wellington, Inc., Boston.) 
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Cleveland Orchestra 


Presents Heifetz 


Violinist Plays Tschaikowsky Concerto— 
All-Russian Program with Ivan lvantzoft 
as Soloist—Erni Valasek in Two 
Recitals. 


CieveLann, O.—The honors of the first 
soloist of this season with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra go to that perfectionist, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, who, in splendid form, and with a newly 
developed abandon, played the Tschaikowsky 
concerto with supreme mastery, Nikolai 
Sokoloff combined his efforts with those of 
the men in the orchestra to produce an ac- 
companiment worthy of its distinguished solo- 
ist, and the result was an overwhelming per- 
formance of the concerto. Schumann's ro- 
mantic second symphony, heard for the first 
time at these concerts, and de Falla’s Three 
Cornered Hat, a pleasing novelty, completed 
the stirring program. 

The third pair of symphony programs was 
all-Russian, featuring Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
and introducing the highly artistic tenor, 
Ivan Ivantzoff, to a Cleveland audience. 
While not of spectacular quality, the voice 
of this dramatic artist reveals the splendors 
of artistic feeling and interpretation. An aria 
from Prince Igor and two songs by Mous- 
sorgsky were his chosen vehicle. 


Ernr VALASEK IN BRILLIANT RECITALS 


Again hailed by critics and his enthusiastic 
audiences, the twelve-year-old youngster 
Erni Valasek was heard in two lengthy and 
exceedingly difficult programs within ten 
days. The Saint-Saéns B minor and the 
Paganini No. 3 were the featured concerti, 
besides a Handel sonata and a long list of 
other numbers. The assurance, brilliancy, 
musical intuition and élan displayed by this 
child, his unassuming modesty and apparent 
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devotion to his chosen instrument are en- 
dowments to create a personality. Lending 
artistic support at the piano was that expert 
accompanist and musician, Leon Machan. 
FortnicHtLy Musica, Cius 

Inaugurating its series of evening and af- 
ternoon recitals, the Fortnightly Musical 
Club presented an interesting program at 
Hotel Carter. Two important and rarely 
performed works comprised the first evening 
concert: L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy) was 
well presented by the soloists, Emma Chapel, 
Cassius Chapel and Frederic Lake, as well 
as a chorus for mixed voices drawn from 
the Artists Ensemble. The other significant 
composition was the César Franck quintet 
for strings by an ensemble of active club 
members. The afternoon concert consisted 
of a number of Brahms and modern songs 
for an ensemble of twelve mixed voices un- 
der the direction of Carl Radde; while the 
instrumental part of the program was fur- 
nished by Master Valasek, who again scored 
a triumph, 

CARMELA CAFARELLI 

This popular and gifted soprano presented 
an evening of vocal music before an audience 
which filled the Little Theatre despite the in- 
clemency of the weather. Italian arias are, 
naturally, the offerings most suitable to Miss 
Cafarelli’s voice, and elicited prolonged ap- 
plause from her delighted listeners, Miss 
Cafarelli formerly was harpist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, but has given up her 
instrumental work in preference to her vocal 
achievements. 

Escupero Makes CLevELAND DésuTt 

Vicente Escudero, the much heralded 
Spanish dancer, with his partners, Carmita 
and Carmela, gave an evening of rhythmic 
and castanet demonstrations at Severance 
Music Hall. He excited an audience of large 
proportions to enthusiasm. 
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TwIiLiGHT CONCERTS 

Under the baton of Rudolph Ringwall, as- 
sistant conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the so-called Twilight Concerts are assum- 
ing the proportions of the popular summer 
concerts of last June. In all probability they 
will become a permanent feature in our win- 
ter season, reaching a music loving public 
unable to attend the regular symphony con- 
certs because of their price range. R. H. W. 
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EIDE NORENA 


La Petite Gironde, of Bordeaux, France, 
referring to Ejidé Noréna, who opened the 
opera there as the Queen in Les Huguenots, 
spoke of her “delightful and brilliant soprano 
and her astonishing vocal virtuosity”; while 
La Liberte said, “The contrast between her 
medium and her high voice is ravishing and 
her virtuosity permits her to make the for- 
midable aria O mon pays one of seeming 
ease and simplicity.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 

Paul Althouse opened the Little Rock, 
Ark., Community Concerts Course with a 
recital on October 12. The Arkansas Demo- 
crat said: “Local music lovers were given 
a real treat in the gifts and artistry of a 
singer who has soared the heights and who 
was generous enough to give unsparingly of 
his talents.” Two days later Mr. Althouse 
sang in Baton Rouge, La., also under the 
auspices of the local Community Concerts 
Course. The Baton Rouge Morning Ad- 
vocate’s report read in part: “Singing with 
a pleasing freedom, breadth of tone and au- 
thority, Paul Althouse, leading tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, won wide 
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acclaim here last night in recital.” After 
Mr. Althouse appeared at Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., his managers received a letter 
from Roxy Grove, director of music: “I 
must thank you for sending us Paul Alt- 
house for our artist course. He gave a glori- 
ous program; we have never had a finer 
number on our course. It has been a num- 
ber of years since I have heard Althouse. 
Of course, I knew he was good, but he far 
transcended even what I expected of him. 
It was a stunning concert.” 
JEANNE SOUDEIKINE 

Jeanne Soudeikine, soprano, opened the 
season of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Morning 
Musicals on October 19. The Syracuse Post- 
Standard said: “This versatile person can 
do full justice to the exacting arias of Wag- 
ner and Weber; and she also can modulate 
her large voice to the delicate shades es- 
sential to an artistic presentation of the art 
songs of Richard Strauss, Borodine and 
Hugo Wolf. Hers is a voice of many colors 
and wide range, with a lovely contralto- 
like quality-in the lower register.” Miss 
Soudeikine will appear at a concert for the 
Junior League in New York, November 29. 
December 9, she sings in Hartford, Conn.; 
December 13 with the Mendelssohn Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York; 14, in 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 15, at the McMillan 
Theatre, New York. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LARGE TEMPLE in New York with fine Cantor 
would like to train volunteer choir for Friday 
nights. Voice culture, sight-reading taught. Ad- 
dress ‘‘T.E.M.’’ care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 
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SIDNEY SUKOENIG 
opened his season with a recital in 
Flint, Mich., November 15. The pianist’s 
first New York appearance for 1932-33 
takes place tonight (November 19) in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Com- 
modore for the annual dinner of the City 
College Alumni, at which Dr. John 
Erskine is guest-speaker. Among the 
additions to Mr. Sukoenig’s repertoire 
this season are concertos by Maurice 
Ravel, Max Trapp and Karl Marx. 


CARLO KOHRSSEN, 
conductor of the Washington Heights 
Choral Society of New York. The so- 
ciety is to present The Messiah and 
several chorales at Town Hall, New 

York, on December 10. 


SASCHA GORODNITZKI 


started his third extended American con- 
cert tour in Sioux City, la., November 2. 
It will take him through the West and 
South, with two Pro-Arte concerts in 
Havana, Cuba. His first Carnegie Hall, 
New York, recital occurs January 18. 
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MR. AND MRS. WALTER RUMMEL 
at the Spanish border. The pianist makes all his extensive tours in his automobile. 
(Photo by Studio Ocaia.) 


DR. E. H. FELLOWES 
will give his second lecture on the Eng- 
lish Madrigal, in the Music Through the 
Ages series at the Barbison-Plaza, No- 
vember 23. The talk is to be illustrated 
with English Singers’ records and will 
be Dr. Fellowes’ last appearance in New 
York this season. FRANCOIS PLANTE (right) AND 

IRVING SCHWERKE 
at Mont-de-Marsan, France, May 11, 
1928, the day after the former's fare- 
well recital (he played two programs 
on the same day) at the age of ninety- 
one. M. Planté, now ninety-six, is very 

ill at the time of this publication. 


JEANNETTE YSAYE, 
wife of the late Eugene Ysaye, will be 
heard in recital at Town Hall, New 
York, November 20. 


DR. FREDERICK SCHLIEDER, 
exponent of Creative Musical Education, in the Sierras near Silver Lake, Cal., where he 
enjoyed a few days’ vacation between classes at Oakland. Dr. Schlieder has returned 
since to New York and is fulfilling his winter teaching schedule. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 


ROBERT GOLDSAND, 
Viennese pianist, arriving in New York 
on the SS, Hamburg for a concert tour 
which includes three New York recitals. 

(Photo by Cosmo-Sileo Co.) 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
American composer, with Carlton Smith, 
radio music critic, listening to the world 
premiere of Mr. Cadman’s radio opera, 
The Willow Tree, which had its first 
hearing last month over an NBC net- 
work. (Photo by Maurice Seymour, 
Chicago). 


ARTURO TOSCANINI ANT 
NINA MORGANA 
The conductor of the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra is shown 
off duty with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano. 
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